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CHRISTIAN BLACKWOOD 
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fifty years of holly wood film music presented 
through conversations with 
composers—illustrative film clips—and 
the compositions of: 




MIKLOS ROZSA 
MAX STEINER 
DIMITRI TIOMKIN 
DAVID MENDOZA 


DAVID RAKSIN 
MORTIMER WILSON 
DOMENICO SA VINO 
ARTHUR KLEINER 


“HOLLYWOOD’S MUSICAL MOODS 

is both highly entertaining and extremely Informative, one 
of the most valuable additions,to a distressingly short list 
of good documentaries about movie-making.**—William K. Lvcrson 

“One of the rarest subjects encountered 
on the screen is one of its most vital ones the music composes 
or arranged to accompany a Him (in the ease of silent films) ot as 
background music (in the ease of sound films). 

So HOLLYWOOD’S MUSICAL MOODS becomes. Ipso facto, 
a rare film, for its subject is just that — and from one 
of its most celebrated practit ioners, 

Arthur Klenicr, former director 
of music at the Museum of Modern Art.” 

—Herman Weinberg 
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Winter release — AFI Theater 
Premiered, Kennedy Center, January 19. 

YESTERDAY’S WITNESS: 

A Tribute to the American Newsreel. 

Written by Raymond Fielding. Narrated by Lowell Thomas. 

order from: 

BLACKWOOD FILMS 

58 West. 58 Street, New York City 10019 ( 212 ) 688-0930 
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Sam L. Grogg, Jr. 


Film Education vs. 
Film Career 


The International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, the hefty union which 
enlists most of the craft and technical 
persons in the motion picture industry, 
recently released a sharp statement 
which, among other things, rebuked The 
American Film Institute for its publica¬ 
tion of the Guide to College Courses in 
Film and Television . 

According to IATSE, “The AFTs is¬ 
suance of a catalog listing universities and 
colleges matriculating in motion picture 
history and filmmaking courses annually 
brings ‘hordes’ of high school graduates 
to these ‘glamour courses.’ Upon gradua¬ 
tion for all but a tiny number despair sets 
in when they face the harsh facts that 
sporadic, very temporary employment is 
practically nonexistent even for those 
more than willing to work any number of 
functions for any pay that’s offered.” 

Attributing the vigorous growth of uni¬ 
versity-level film education to AFI’s 
publication of its Guide is somewhat akin 
to blaming the increasing highway acci¬ 
dent toll on the annual issuance of Rand 
McNally’s Road Atlas. Despite this 
faulty logic, IATSE’s assessment of the 
high frustration rate among unemploy¬ 
able film graduates is accurate. However, 
the gap between film education and gain¬ 
ful employment in film-related activities 
is not a singular problem. Anyone in¬ 
volved in higher education has a welter of 
stories depicting the plight of bright and 
skilled college graduates who simply 
cannot find the careers for which they 
were prepared. The problem is particular 
to no one discipline. 

When I entered college back in the 
early sixties, my roommate and I had 
pretty definite ideas regarding what our 
careers would be. I’d teach. He was ma¬ 
joring in Phys. Ed., starred on the college 
baseball team, and hoped to make the 
major leagues. I remember sitting at my 
desk studying, involuntarily ducking my 
head as Dave practiced his batting stance 
and swing. When we graduated there was 
no offer from the Cubs for Dave. He 
eventually managed to play semi-pro ball 
in Texas, all the while trying desperately 
to break into the majors, but unfortunately 
he never did. 

Not only the young film graduates as¬ 
piring to be the next Francis Ford 
Coppola or Roman Polanski are finding 
their dreams turned to disappointment 
and frustration. Hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, of would-be teachers are driving 


taxis or selling insurance. What IATSE 
decries regarding film education, or, in its 
view, ra/seducation, must be considered 
in a context much larger than any one 
subject or course of study. 

Higher education in America has al¬ 
ways been forced into a schizophrenic 
split. On the one hand is the attitude, 
usually held by those who pay for educa¬ 
tion, that it should serve a “utilitarian” 
purpose, that such education should re¬ 
ward a considerable financial investment 
with a secure and useful profession. 

On the other hand, most educators as¬ 
sume that higher education is valuable for 
its own sake, and an enriching vehicle for 
personal and intellectual development. 

The uses and the virtues of higher edu¬ 
cation are too quickly and too often 
placed at odds. It’s easy to argue that film 
teachers are irresponsibly turning out 
graduates who will not find jobs or will 
have to resort to working at tasks less or 
other than for what they had been specifi¬ 
cally prepared. And it is just as simple to 
plead the viewpoint of film education for 
its own sake. Both points of view are 
right. At least they are just as right as they 
are wrong. 

The only positive approach to the 
problem concerning the relation of film 
education to film careers is to recognize 
the gap as a continuing and nagging factor 
in education. Rather than hastily seeking 
some single group, organization, or philo¬ 
sophic approach as a target for blame, 
there needs to be a mutual sharing of 
responsibility by all those involved in film 
higher education and in professional ca¬ 
pacities. 

Craft and technical personnel of the 
motion picture industry should be more 
actively involved in programs of film/TV 
education, not only as occasional visiting 
lecturers or part-time instructors, but as 
permanent consultants and advisors on 
curriculum planning and development 
and eventual student job placement. 

The teachers of all aspects of film— 
history, criticism, or production—should 
be familiar with the real and practical 
considerations that will affect their stu¬ 
dents beyond classroom experience. Ed¬ 
ucation need not be simply for the sake of 
obtaining a job, nor should it be, but it can 
recognize this important, if not in all 
cases essential, aspect of a student’s 
goals and aspirations. And it should be 
aware of the potentials and the limitations 
of the various film/TV professions. 



At one point in IATSE’s statement a 
curious causal relationship is established 
between AFI’s activities and the growth 
of film courses in our nation’s universi¬ 
ties. “A cornerstone of American Film 
Institute policy is its program to promote 
and encourage widespread training in 
‘filmmaking.’ The Institute supports this 
program with financial grants, among 
other activities. As a result, courses in 
‘filmmaking’ and related functions are 
now offered in over 3,000 schools, col¬ 
leges, and universities across the na¬ 
tion.” Beyond the obvious fact that no 
one institution could be thought totally 
responsible for the nation-wide prolifera¬ 
tion of courses in film T the statement dem¬ 
onstrates a lack of factual knowledge 
which serves only to incite further widen¬ 
ing of the gap between education and 
profession. 

AFI offers no grants for filmmaker 
training. And, more significantly, AFI’s 
Guide reports 791 colleges and universi¬ 
ties offering film/TV courses, not the 
3,000 incorrectly reported by IATSE. It 
is exactly this kind of misinformation that 
lies at the heart of the conflict between 
film education and film vocation. Neither 
can approach the problem constructively 
on a basis of incomplete knowledge or 
fallacious logic. 

Educators and professionals alike need 
to know more about the activities and 
requirements of one another. And both 
ought to actively concern themselves 
with the academic welfare and future 
prospects of the students now immersing 
themselves in the film/TV education pro¬ 
cess. The film teacher who refuses to 
learn about the world beyond his or her 
classroom is guilty of a certain irresponsi¬ 
bility. And so, too, is any professional 
organization which fails to seek an accu¬ 
rate understanding of what actually goes 
on in the classroom and in film education 
generally. 


Sam Grogg is Education Editor of Ameri¬ 
can Film and Education Liaison of The 
American Film Institute. 
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Mysterious Mr. Martin 

Both Samuel Fuller and Deac Rossell, in their 
articles for the October issue of American 
Film , superbly discussed the jump in the early 
1900s from newspaper to film, saying it was 
natural for journalists then to find a home in the 
world of film. 

The Kansas City Star , perhaps more than 
any other newspaper, filled that world with 
reporters it had trained. During its golden 
years, 1900 to 1926, the Star was bristling with 
talent—that was the Russel Crouse-Ernest 
Hemingway era—and a steady stream of bril¬ 
liant reporters poured out of the Star and into 
the editorial rooms of newspapers and maga¬ 
zines in New York and Chicago, and into the 
motion picture companies of Hollywood. 
Some of the reporters who went to Hollywood 
in those days were Ralph Block, Jerome 
Beatty, John Moffitt, Robert Shannon, Harlan 
Thompson, and Quinn Martin. 

Martin was the most mysterious of the 
bunch. He is not to be confused with the man 
from television’s QM Productions. He was, 
along with Arnold Hofmann, another Star col¬ 
league, one of America’s first film columnists. 
Martin wrote his column for the old New York 
World while Hofmann turned his out for the 
now defunct Herald. Hofmann went into pub¬ 
lic relations. But Martin quit New York for 
Hollywood. He became head of the story de¬ 
partment for Fox Films and then served on the 
editorial board of Paramount Pictures. When 
his beautiful wife died in 1931, Martin turned 
into a near recluse. Norman Krasna, who 
worked with him on the World and later fol¬ 
lowed him to Hollywood, recalls that at one 
“Hollywood gathering he unobstrusively 
slipped out the back door, evidently unable to 
face conviviality.’’ Martin died in 1973 at the 
Academy Convalescent Hospital in Los 
Angeles, a forgotten man. He was eighty-two. 

Ralph Block was the only one of the Star’s 
Hollywood crowd to receive an Oscar. It came 
in 1939 for his charitable work over the years 
for the motion picture industry. Block did a 
string of things in Hollywood from screenwrit¬ 
ing and editing (he helped found the Screen 
Writer’s Guild and was its second president) to 
producing and publicity. His publicity work 
was mostly for Sam Goldwyn. Goldwyn al¬ 
ways billed his films as “strength and refine¬ 
ment.’’ He told Block, “I’ll be the strength, 
and you be the refinement.’’ 

The late Joseph P. Kennedy hired Block to 
produce ten low-budget films at the Pathe- 
DeMille Studio, which he acquired in 1924. 
Block had $1 million to work with. Perhaps the 
most significant thing to come out of that ar¬ 
rangement was the discovery by Block of the 
actress Carole Lombard. She had been hired 
by him under her real name, Jane Peters. 

Block also helped in the production of some 
early films of W. C. Fields, including So’s 



Your Old Man . 

Block always wanted to return to the East 
Coast and live in Westport, Connecticut, an 
hour’s trip by train from New York. He pur¬ 
chased a few acres not far from Long Island 
Sound with artist Robert Lambdin, who had 
worked with him on the Star. They named 
their little private road Greenacre Lane after 
Mary Greenacre, Block’s lovely wife. But 
only Lambdin built a home there. Block died in 
1974 at the Randolph Hills Nursing Home in 
Wheaton, Maryland, another nearly forgotten 
man who had played a significant role in the 
early years of the motion picture industry. 

There is no question then that newsmen 
have made their mark in Hollywood. As Amer¬ 
ican Film pointed out, the jump from one me¬ 
dium to the other in those days was natural. 

Steve Harris 

Burlington, Vermont 

Author, Author? 

When tyro critics and starry-eyed film buffs 
prate about the almost-forgotten auteur desig¬ 
nation, the professionals in the business shake 
their heads sadly, sigh forgivingly, and go 
about their business of making motion pic¬ 
tures. 

It is another matter, however, when an ex¬ 
cellent magazine such as yours—edited by 
professionals—finds itself guilty of the same 
offense of keeping it alive by repeating the Big 
Lie. 

To be specific, I refer to Deac Rossell’s 
article titled “Hollywood and the Newsroom’’ 
(Oct. 1975, pps. 14-18). In it he refers to 
“Monta Bell’s Man , Woman and Sin"; “Five 
Star Final turned by director Mervyn LeRoy 
into a film expose”; “Lloyd Bacon’s The Pic¬ 
ture Snatcher ” and “Phil Karlson’s ruttish, 
bleak P he nix City Story. ’ ’ 

As far as Picture Snatcher is concerned, 
P. J. Wolfson and I were called into Darryl 
Zanuck’s office at Warner Bros., and Zanuck 
said he wanted a story for Jimmy Cagney built 
around the fact that a New York Daily News 
photographer had strapped a camera to his 
ankle and had taken a secret photo of Ruth 
Snyder’s execution in Sing Sing’s death house. 
Having been there as a newsman, I was quite 
familiar with what had happened. In four 
weeks Zanuck OK’d our script. The Friday 
before it was to go before the cameras, Lloyd 
Bacon was called in by Zanuck, handed the 
script and told, “Lloyd, we’re shooting this 
Monday”—three days from then. So much for 


“Lloyd Bacon’s The Picture Snatcher .” 

A reference to Is My Face Red —which I 
wrote with Ben Markson—we’ll pass on. Ex¬ 
cept you should make clear that actors don’t 
write their lines. 

Bruce Cook’s article on Dalton Trumbo is 
just fine. 

Allen Riv kin 
Beverly Hills, California 

Missing: Addresses 

My films were featured in the article, “Family 
Portraits” in the November issue of American 
Film. The article was intelligently written, and 
included a lot of useful information in an ap¬ 
propriate framework. I do have a complaint, 
however. You included a list of the films and 
distributors, but without any addresses. This 
does a disservice both to the filmmakers and to 
readers who might want to see the films. 

Also, the very next article in the magazine, 
“Film as Experience” about Nicholas Ray’s 
work as filmmaker and teacher, does not have 
any reference at all to the film made on just this 
subject, Pm a Stranger Here Myself by Jim 
Gutman and David Helpern, October Films, 
Cambridge, Mass. This is an important work, 
and reference should have been made to it. 

Other than that, I’d like to congratulate you 
on a film magazine which is both intelligent and 
readable. That’s a big step forward! 

Miriam Weinstein 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Editor s Note : For addresses of distributors of 
films listed in ‘ ‘Family Portraits, ’ ’ readers may 
write Robert Leverone, Regional Information 
Officer, The American Film Institute, J.F. 
Kennedy Center, Washington, DC, 20566. 

Phil Massina’s Mama was mistakenly listed 
under National Communications Foundation. 

It is instead distributed by Soho Cinema, 225 
Lafayette Street, New York, NY, 10012. 

Fulfilling Needs 

What a fine looking first issue! The cover and 
format are striking, and the visuals are flaw¬ 
less. This alone compares with Sight and 
Sound in its visual effect. But the text will 
finally determine the journal’s place for most 
of us, and I am pleased to see a varied and 
generally fine selection of features and articles. 
“Focus on Education” especially promises to 
be a useful and enlightening source of informa¬ 
tion for those of us involved in teaching film. 
While the viability of film studies is now gener¬ 
ally accepted, until now little attempt has been 
made to provide a continuing overview of what 
is being done at various universities. “Focus 
On Education” has begun admirably to serve 
this need. 

Larry N. Landrum 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Lee Garmes’s Shanghai Express 


The Gay Divorcee 


JANt l\l>- ftllliiv 


AF1 Theater, Kennedy Center 
Washington, D.C.,20566 
Box Office: (202) 785-4600 
daily, noon—4p.m.; 5:15—9 p.m. 


Hollywood Cameramen 

A visually sumptuoustribute to such American 
cinematographers as Howe, Garmes, Cortez, Toland, 
and others, whose work in black-and-white and color 
helped create Hollywood’s Golden Age. 


Astaire-Rogers 

Fred and Ginger dance and romance to the music of 
Cole Porter, the Gershwins, Jerome Kern, and others 
in the legendary series of RKO musicals which helped 
cure the Depression blues. 









Mannheim 


Alan Greenberg 


Traditionally, the Mannheim Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival is a showcase for the 
fruits of young filmmakers on the brink of 
artistic or commercial breakthrough. As 
such, despite the presence of major 
works by established directors like 
Switzerland’s Alain Tanner ( The Middle 
of the World ) and Poland’s Andrzej 
Wajda ( The Promised Land), some of the 
most compelling and inventive films to be 
seen at the twenty-fourth Mannheim fes¬ 
tival were simply pieces by heretofore 
obscure cinema artists. 

My Darling , by West Germany’s Uwe 
Belz, is a splendid portrait of an old fish 
peddler in Warnemunde, a woman who 
has spent over fifty years at her cart and is 
now about to retire, flowers in hand. Belz 
manages to reflect the strange ways of an 
entire century off the icy blue eyes of his 
heroine, casting snide aspersions upon 
the abstract nature of contemporary life, 
while capturing bits of residual earthiness 
in a manner reminiscent of Daumier. 

Reka (The Hand) is a brief animated 



Breaking ground in Chicago: 
Japan s Pastoral Hide and Seek. 



satire by Miroslaw Kijowicz of Poland 
which cleverly mocks modern man’s fun¬ 
damental affliction: self-consumption 
through boredom. And Hungary’s Adop¬ 
tion, by Marta Meszaros, left the numer¬ 
ous hard-line feminist films of the festival 
standing in the political cold with her 
high-minded look at Kata, a widowed fac¬ 
tory worker resigned to a destiny of hard 
work and loneliness. Kata, having aban¬ 
doned her wish to bear a child by her co¬ 
worker Joska, who is already married, 
established a fruitful bond with a sad girl 
named Anna. This relationship provides 
them with a temporary solution to their 
needs. Later, Anna happily marries, and 
Kata adopts a child, and they gird them¬ 
selves for the dilemmas of woman’s 
emancipation which loom in the days to 
follow. The fifth film by Meszaros, Adop¬ 
tion won the Grand Prix at the Berlin 
Festival this year. 

Not all of the motion pictures screened 
at the Mannheim parade were as success¬ 
ful as those considered thus far. Red 
China, for instance, presented a paean to 
its revolutionary self with a much-bally- 
hooed home movie entitled The People of 
Huihsien Province Have Done Well, 
which argues in ever-so-friendly tones 
that the farming folk of Huihsien Prov¬ 
ince, with their tunnel and train and trac¬ 
tors, and with their little children weaned 
with autumn’s wheat in hand, have done 
well. But America didn’t do much better. 
With the exception of Suzan Pitt Kranig’s 
delightful Jefferson Circus Songs, a vi¬ 
sual dance made by and for children, the 
United States offered nothing to back up 
the popular Hester Street at the week- 
long fest. 

Mark Kitchell had an opportunity for 
an exceptional short with The Godfather 
Comes to Sixth Street , which measures 
the impact of a massive film production 
upon a Manhattan tenement community, 
but he failed to take advantage of it. 
Kitchell had it easy—Francis Ford 
Coppola and friends mounted a master- 
work quite literally on his home turf—but 
he took it easy, too, mistaking laxity for 


simplicity while eschewing inspiration al¬ 
together. He conducts a fragmented, su¬ 
perficial chat with Coppola, who is will¬ 
ing, but bored by simplistic queries. Lo¬ 
cal residents are interviewed as they par¬ 
take in an awesome street scene 
ceremoniously depicting the milieu of 
their ancestors (an elementary point 
never regarded). A small block associa¬ 
tion’s protest against Paramount Pictures 
is poorly documented without examina¬ 
tion or afterthought. Finally the prop 
crew is seen standing in for the regular 
squadron of neighborhood vandals as it 
sets the clock back to circa 1910. 

Mark Rappaport tries much harder 
with his wildly-hued Mozart in Love, but 
this, too, fails to adequately engage the 
innate fascination of its subject. Using a 
kinky pastiche of operatic arias to wed 
the romance of Rappaport with the ro¬ 
mance of what’s-his-name, the film at¬ 
tempts to render a love-entangled period 
in the composer’s life (which occurred, 
coincidentally, in Mannheim) as the stuff 
of cute mimicry. At first, the alternation 
of the lead actor’s terribly untrained 
voice with that of a true opera singer was 
weird and amusing, but this trick quickly 
did itself in, making evident the sin of 
using proven works of beauty to the ad¬ 
vantage of one’s whim. But Rappaport’s 
inspiration for Mozart in Love was un¬ 
questionably innocent and a saving grace. 
And, his taste in music is superb. 

Finally, the projection of Andrzej 
Wajda’s The Promised Land featured the 
largest turnout for any showing at the 
festival, and in many ways it was the 
largest disappointment as well. The 
Promised Land is a richly designed, ele¬ 
gantly photographed, and unnecessarily 
cynical account of the Jewish Krupp-like 
plutocracy which ushered Lodz, Poland, 
into the straits of a harrowing mania one 
hundred years ago. 

And Wajda must be held accountable 
for irresponsibility beyond his aesthetic 
and analytical faults, as the experience of 
viewing The Promised Land in a theater 
alongside the Rhine made plain. To illus¬ 
trate, the following occurred at the pic¬ 
ture’s festival premiere. During an early 
scene, two friends—Jewish caricatures 
caught in the rapids of nascent industrial¬ 
ist capitalism—involved themselves in a 
discussion concerning the fate of being a 
Jew in the alien currents of Polish soci¬ 
ety. At the apex of their lively dialogue, 
the big-nosed innocent exclaims, “I’ve 
nothing to be ashamed of! I’m as good as 
any good Pole, or anyone!” 

“Nein!” a heavy German voice cried 
out from the back of the darkened the¬ 
ater, as five hundred behinds squirmed in 
their seats, “Nein!” 


Alan Greenberg is a free-lance writer and 
photographer. 
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Chicago 


Roger Ebert 


The Chicago International Film Festival 
made a quantum breakthrough in visibil¬ 
ity this year, nearly doubling its atten¬ 
dance to over 80,000 and enlisting along 
the way the support of such diverse es¬ 
tablishment outposts as the Banque Na¬ 
tional de Paris (which hosted the awards 
dinner) and the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
(for eight bottle tops, you saved a dollar 
on your ticket). For a festival which spent 
much of its first decade screening largely 
unheralded films—many of them first fea¬ 
tures and a lot of them from nations as far 
off the beaten cinematic track as Peru, 
Kuwait, and Finland—this eleventh year 
looked at times like a calculated move 
into the mainstream. 

Festival director Michael J. Kutza, Jr., 
opened and closed with big-budget com¬ 
mercial releases: Joseph Losey’s sharp- 
edged The Romantic Englishwoman and 
Milos Forman’s One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest. Both were scheduled to 
open soon afterward in Chicago 
0 Cuckoo’s Nest within two days), but 
they played to full houses anyway. 

What was encouraging about this 
year’s festival, however, wasn’t so much 
the predictable success of the more com¬ 
mercial entries (which also included 
lesser achievements such as Jan Kadar’s 
Lies My Father Told Me, Michael An¬ 
derson’s Conduct Unbecoming , and 
Alan Bridges’s Out of Season), but the 
audiences Kutza has developed for such 
important new directors as Rainer Wer¬ 
ner Fassbinder and Werner Herzog. 

When Fassbinder’s Merchant of the 
Four Seasons played the festival four 
years ago, it was largely ignored. Kutza 
was accused, in fact, of having obscure 
tastes in his film selections, a distinction 
he has sometimes courted. In succeeding 
festivals, he brought in Fassbinder’s bril¬ 
liant The Bitter Tears of Petra von Kant 
and Fear Eats the Soul — Ali. Both won 
festival awards, and this year’s Fassbin¬ 
der, Fist-Right of Freedom , sold out 
twice and won a Golden Hugo for the 
special jury award. 

The Golden Hugo for first place (in the 



Glenda Jackson in Joseph Losey’s 
The Romantic Englishwoman. 


only competitive festival on the U.S. 
mainland, Atlanta having moved to the 
Virgin Islands) went to a controversial 
choice, Andrzej Wajda’s The Promised 
Land. (It has been retitled Land of Prom¬ 
ise for American showings.) It’s an ambi¬ 
tious epic, well made in a traditional way, 
about Poland’s transition to industrialism 
as reflected in the careers of several 
newly rich businessmen in Lodz. Wajda 
luxuriates in nearly three hours of story¬ 
telling, using and burning down sets and 
deploying mobs of extras with such confi¬ 
dence that he approaches a Polish Gone 
With the Wind. But the film is marred by 
its pronounced exaggeration of the Jew¬ 
ish characters, who emerge as such rapa¬ 
cious and scheming stereotypes that sev¬ 
eral members of the jury accused the film 
of anti-Semitism; it nevertheless edged 
out the Fassbinder 5-3 in the voting. 

Two Silver Hugos were awarded. One 
was to West Germany’s Werner Herzog 
for a film Chicago audiences greatly ad¬ 
mired, Evetyone for Himself and God 
Against All. The other, for the best of the 
eight “first films’’ in the festival, went to 
Jacques Doillon’s Touched in the Head 
(France). The Herzog film was based on 
the true story of Kaspar Hauser, a myste¬ 
rious figure kept imprisoned from birth 
until the day he was let loose on a village 
street, a young man with no memories, no 
language, no history. Doillon’s film, 
compared by some to The Mother and the 
Whore, was the absorbing story of four 
young people coming of age in Paris. 

Other awards went to Mani Kaul’s Du- 


vidha, based on an Indian folk tale about 
a bride whose husband is replaced by a 
ghost , Poachers, an antiauthority parable 
by Spain’s Jose Luis Borau, and the lumi¬ 
nous Adoption by Hungary’s Marta 
Meszaros, which told of a friendship be¬ 
tween a woman and a troubled adolescent 
girl. (Meszaros’s husband, Miklos 
Jancso, directed another entry, Elek- 
treia). 

These films all found large audiences, 
as did a number of the other of the festi¬ 
val’s thirty-eight features; it’s as if Chi¬ 
cago filmgoers, attracted by the publicity 
inspired by the more commercial films, 
stayed to sample Kutza’s other discover¬ 
ies. Kutza has always claimed a bias to¬ 
ward new directors and nations with an 
emerging film industry (his discoveries 
include Martin Scorsese, a 1967 winner, 
and Peru’s Armando Robles Godoy, who 
has built up an enormous Chicago follow¬ 
ing despite being relatively unknown in 
New York). In many of the festival’s first 
eleven years, however, Kutza’s discov¬ 
eries played in nearly empty theaters. 
This year, even an unscheduled and un¬ 
heralded film, Loose Ends, from a group 
of Minnesota filmmakers, drew a fairly 
large audience of people who’d obviously 
just decided to take a chance on it. 

There were also warm receptions for 
such entries as Ken Hannam’s Sunday 
Too Far Away, an Australian film about a 
rather unlikely subject—sheep shear¬ 
ing—which became an effective story of 
the pride the characters took in their 
work. Robin Spry’s Action, from the Na¬ 
tional Film Board of Canada, was a pene¬ 
trating, fair, political documentary about 
the kidnappings and terrorism in Quebec 
in 1970. Maurice Pialat’s The Mouth 
Continued on page 68 
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The Telephone Booth 
Screenwriter 

Larry McMurtry 

The one moment at which I thought I 
might not get hired to adapt The Last 
Picture Show was when I was obliged to 
tell the director and the producer that I 
had no intention of moving to Hollywood 
in order to do the adapting. Ominously, it 
seemed to them, I proposed to do the 
script from a remote hamlet in Virginia, 
where my young son and I happened to be 
living. The director, Peter Bogdanovich, 
took the news with only mild expressions 
of dismay—I believe he said something 
on the order of “Gee, it would be nice to 
have you around, so we could talk”—but 
the producer, Bert Schneider, almost 
didn’t take it at all. 

In fact, what I proposed violated one of 
Hollywood’s strongest—and stupidest— 
traditions: i.e., that writers should be 
kept handy, like bootblacks, so that any 
idea that might pop into anyone’s head 
can be instantly shined up and shoved 
into some (presumably) emerging script. 
Before examining the various assump¬ 
tions and presumptions this tradition 
rests upon, I might say that it seems to me 
to have engendered most of the misery 
writers have experienced in Hollywood, 
and thus most of the bitterness they har¬ 
bor toward the movie industry. It took at 
least until the fifties, perhaps until the 
sixties, for a predominately native gener¬ 
ation of screenwriters to come of age in 
California. Prior to that time, half the 
writers there were there half against their 
wills. All of them had been uprooted from 
wherever their homes happened to be and 
brought into a more or less luxurious ex¬ 
ile—and writers enjoy exile about as 
much as kings seem to. Some of the writ¬ 
ers were allowed to bring their families 
with them, but this scarcely helped mat¬ 
ters, since it meant that several people 


were uprooted and disoriented instead of 
just one. 

The well-known disaffection of the Al¬ 
gonquin Wits is perhaps a sufficient case 
in point. It may be that Benchley, Parker, 
and the rest hated Hollywood because 
the studios misused their talents, but that 
explanation has never convinced me. Af¬ 
ter all, they were all professional writers, 
they were all being well paid, and none of 
them supposed themselves to be Olym¬ 
pian talents anyway. Perhaps what they 
hated was being wrenched from a milieu 
they loved—that is, being wrenched from 
home—to so little purpose. Which of the 
films they wrote could have compensated 
them for the loss of New York? The stu¬ 
dios would have got better work out of 
them if they had let them concoct the 
scripts while sitting around the Algon¬ 
quin lobby. Indeed, even those writers 
who might have been expected to find 
Hollywood congenial seem to have been 
so lonely and homesick there they were 
seldom able to remember it generously. 



At the time I agreed to adapt The Last 
Picture Show I had had no reason to give 
this tradition any thought. I didn’t know 
what the necessities of scriptwriting 
might be, but I was sure that I was not 
about to yank my son out of school and 
move West for three or four months. 
What I proposed was that, after Peter and 
I had talked the book through as thor¬ 
oughly as possible, I would go back to 
Virginia and start writing. I would send 
my pages out every day, air special, and 
we would keep up with ourselves by tele¬ 
phone. At the end of a draft I would come 
back to Hollywood, we would talk 
through the draft scene by scene and 
phrase by phrase, and I would return to 
Virginia to do a rewrite. This process we 
would repeat until a producible script was 
in hand. 

Bert Schneider had his misgivings, but 
he did accept this methodology, and at 
the time he was probably the only pro¬ 
ducer in Hollywood flexible enough to 
have done so. In fact, doing it this way, I 
cost Columbia two plane tickets and a 
few hundred dollars in phone calls. Had 
we done it the old way, I would have 
moved West for three months and cost 
them thousands in hotel bills alone, even 
if I had chosen to stay at the Chateau 
Marmont. Whether I had left him or 
brought him, my son would have been 
unhappy, and I would have felt guilty and 
blamed it all on the inhumanity of movie 
studios. The Bogdanoviches and I would 
have seen too much of one another and 
become bored and contentious. Since I 
only write two hours a day I would have 
somehow had to fill up the other twenty- 
two with such bizarre diversions as Los 
Angeles offers, which might have led to 
premature world-weariness, or even cy¬ 
nicism. Under such a regimen, I would 
certainly have come to dislike the pro¬ 
ducer and the studio, and the poor little 
script—whose health and development I 
would supposedly be safeguarding— 
would have been so overtalked that 
everyone involved would have lost inter¬ 
est in the story long before the cameras 
were scheduled to roll. 

Happily, using the telephone booth 
system and the U.S. mails, all these evils 
were avoided. The times I got to go to 
Hollywood were nice holidays, and Peter 
and I, being fresh to one another, collabo¬ 
rated energetically when we were to¬ 
gether and, between times, worked quite 
smoothly over the phone. I was able to 
continue my chosen life, instead of mop¬ 
ing around Hollywood wishing I was 
back in it, and I certainly believe I 
worked better than I would have if that 
life had been interrupted for several 
months. 

Indeed, I’ve never been persuaded that 
writers and directors need to sit around in 
one another’s laps for several months in 






order to produce a good script. Occasion¬ 
ally, this kind of exposure may prove 
fruitful, but it must destroy at least as 
many scripts as it improves. Writers and 
directors do well to preserve a few illu¬ 
sions about each other, if their collabora¬ 
tions are not to lose potency. The en¬ 
forced pseudo intimacy so prevalent in 
the movie colony either produces friend¬ 
ships or emnities, either of which may 
make for less effective collaboration. Af¬ 
fection and dislike both destroy the kind 
of objectivity that is essential in script- 
work, and objectivity is in short enough 
supply in Hollywood anyway. 

Clearly, though, the one quality in even 
shorter supply is patience. Of all the vir¬ 
tues, it is the one least observed, in mov- 
ieland—even chastity outscores it. In my 
view the tradition of having writers al¬ 
ways on the spot, pencils ready, results 
from a terrible, perhaps finally fatal impa¬ 
tience, which infects everyone in the in¬ 
dustry as soon as they become persons of 
power. Stars, directors, studio heads, 
and even common, garden variety pro¬ 
ducers wear impatience like a rash—they 
become unable to bear the thought of 
having to wait for anything. If they have 
to wait for something, then they can’t 
have made it, for those who have made it 
in Hollywood get whatever they happen 
to want immediately. If one is among 
those who have to wait, then one is not at 
the top. The limousine must always be at 
the curb, ten feet from where one 
emerges from the airport exit; the cham¬ 
pagne must always be iced, and the tow¬ 
els laid out. My own experience of Holly- 
wooders-at-the-top is limited, but I have 
seen a star throw a tantrum because there 
weren’t enough raisins in her cereal, and I 
have heard a well-known studio head 


curse his secretary in the blackest terms 
because he was momentarily unable to 
find a paper clip. In both cases it was 
quite clear that the absence of an object— 
raisins, and a paper clip—cast the whole 
life order into question. Both persons ex¬ 
hibited a profound, if temporary, doubt as 
to their own value; the stability of the 
whole scheme of things had turned out to 
depend on a spoonful of raisins and a little 
piece of wire. 

But—carried to its logical extreme— 
that is what the fantasy of stardom 
means: the instant accessibility of what¬ 
ever one might want, whether it be food, 
sex, money, or top billing. The emotional 
components of this fantasy are passed, 
like a virus, from star to studio head, from 
studio head to director, and from director 
to producer, where they stop. No one 
below the level of producer is allowed to 
participate in the rituals of the star-fan¬ 
tasy; no one from that level up is allowed 
to escape them. 

That is why working in Hollywood is 
like working in a city filled with im¬ 
mensely attractive children. The people, 
who have all the power and all the money 
and a portion of the charm, also have the 
patience-spans of two-year-olds, and 
dealing with two-year-olds on a day to 
day basis can be draining. It would be 
nice to report that directors are com¬ 
monly too mature to be taken in by such a 
crude trap, but it wouldn’t be true. What 
is true is that they are commonly smart 
enough to be abashed or even amused by 
their own eager participation in status 
games which are both ridiculous and de¬ 
grading. They keep on playing, though, 
because ultimately status translates into 
box office, and preserving status means 
they might be able to swing another pic¬ 
ture or two. 

Naturally, in a system in which waiting 
means losing face, all functionaries must 
be on the spot and ready to perform what¬ 
ever might be required of them with effi¬ 
ciency and good will. Writers are ex¬ 
pected to come and stay, even if ninety- 
eight percent of the time they spend there 
is totally wasted, along with tons of 
money. Better to waste than to wait. In 
the old days, when the studios were pour¬ 
ing out pictures this might have made 
some sense; things were looser then, and 
if a writer couldn’t be immediately put to 
work on one picture he could always be 
put to work on another. Nowadays, when 
a studio may spend months working up its 
nerve to do a single, cheap picture, keep¬ 
ing writers around answers only one real 
need, and that is the producer’s need to 
participate. Producers don’t really like to 
think of themselves as glorified personnel 
managers, though that’s what they usu¬ 
ally are; they want to be allowed to partic¬ 
ipate in the creative act. Keeping a writer 
handy to talk to every few days convinces 


them that they are, in fact, participating— 
it may, at the same time, drive the writer 
crazy. Part of the reason successful di¬ 
rectors immediately begin producing 
their own films is because it spares them 
the added strain of making producers feel 
involved. 

I was fortunate to have begun screen¬ 
writing at a time when financial crisis had 
shaken the industry to such a depth that it 
was even willing, occasionally, to con¬ 
sider discarding an outworn habit. No 
one was very confident, in the Hollywood 
of the late sixties; no one knew what kind 
of picture might go. Producers sought ad¬ 
vice from everyone—even from writers, 
sometimes. Thanks to the doubt and con¬ 
fusion which prevailed at that time, I was 
able to become a telephone booth screen¬ 
writer, and I have been one long enough 
now to be able to make a fair judgment 
about the pros and cons of the method. 

It is hard, frankly, for me to think of 
many cons. Scripts are, to some extent, 
talked into being, but the part of their 



gestation that involves talking can be ac¬ 
complished in a very few days, given a 
reasonable rapport between writer and 
director. The fact that scripts must be 
talked exhaustively is often the hardest 
thing a novelist has to adjust to when 
attempting screenwriting. Novels, after 
all, are born in silence, and are developed 
and matured in silence. Probably many 
novelists write in order to avoid talking, 
and they customarily discover their 
books as they write them, not before¬ 
hand. Similarly, directors may discover 
their movies as they are shooting them, 
but they have to have some dramatic 
blueprint available beforehand, in order 
that the film they will eventually discover 
can be budgeted and cast. 

What the writer will invariably find he 
has got himself into, in adapting a book, is 
an alternating sequence of reductions and 
Continued on page 65 
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It’s with no little blasphemous glee and a great deal 
of anxiety that I set these notes before you. Since 
what you’re about to read is liable to transform 
meek liberals into rabid chauvinists and rabid chau¬ 
vinists into foaming dogs, and since I am foremost a 
meek and friendly person myself, I hasten to begin 
with this disclaimer: l love babies. 1 want to have a 
baby myself. I am the sort who pinches pink cheeks 
and coos “goo-goo” to strange infants in super¬ 
markets. 

OK. Now you know I’m no child hater. So let’s 
talk a little about motherhood and the movies. 

Motherhood, like apple pie, is part and parcel of 
the American Dream, and movies have imple¬ 
mented our romance with it as the ultimate femi¬ 
nine contribution. Through the years Hollywood 
has sanctified motherhood as only that industry 
can; with romantic crescendos on the sound track 
(and not infants crying); with soft-focused portraits 
of madonnas (and not women swollen in discom¬ 
fort, overcome by morning sickness, or exhausted 
from diaper cleanup); and with rosy family camara¬ 
derie, even if the family is the size of a baseball 
team. In fact, the quality of family life on screen has 
often been in direct proportion to the number of 
kids in the home. “Ha-ha,” throws out Clifton 
Webb in Cheaper by the Dozen (1950) when a 
passerby asks how he feeds all those little mouths, 
“They come cheaper by the dozen!” As any wel¬ 
fare mother knows, that’s just hogwash. 

In Hollywood, she who reproduces has been, if 

Marjorie Rosen 


In Hollywood, says this writer, 
the woman who reproduces has been, 
if not divine, then at least 
whole or complete. It’s all part of... 

Movies,Mommies, 
and die 

American Dream 
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by the Dozen. 


not divine, then at least whole or complete. 
Whereas, the woman who chooses career over 
family has always been an evil sort, and the Woman 
Alone, neurotic. Right from the beginning, movies 
propagandized for maternalism either handling it 
head on, as in Lois Weber’s controversial 1916 
movie, Where Are My Children? , or legislating it 
subtly and marginally, as in D. W. Griffith’s 1916 
epic, Intolerance. In Intolerance the madonna 
theme is evidenced by his romanticization of Lil¬ 
lian Gish’s “Little Mother” character who links 
the centuries and endlessly rocks the cradle—the 
cradle of humanity, of womanhood, of woman’s 
greatest and most dignifying function, reproduc¬ 
tion. 


Where Are My Children? posits an explicitly 
antiabortion stance, and while its attitude harmo¬ 
nized completely with the tenor of the times, its 
frankness seemed quite sensational, even auda¬ 
cious for 1916. The film concerns an attorney who 
prosecutes an abortionist and discovers that his 
wife has been one of the doctor’s patients. There’s 
a substantial amount of handwringing and rhetori¬ 
cal pleading (“Where are my children?”) before 
the title cards vilify the wife as “murderess” and 
tell us that “having perverted nature so often, she 
found herself physically unable to wear the diadem 
of motherhood.” The movie closes with the dis¬ 
traught couple seated unhappily in their parlor 
while the director superimposes tiny youngsters 
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crawling over them, their living nightmare. 

The attorney’s wife understands too late the con¬ 
sequences of her selfish attempt to control her body 
and her destiny. Lacking children, she lacks fulfill¬ 
ment. Her life is empty, guilt-ridden; her husband 
is permanently alienated; and her punishment— 
those recurring baby fantasies—is an appropriate 
hell. 

Doubtless, for early movie audiences—largely 
immigrant, seventy-five percent women and chil¬ 
dren—this was a powerful instructional. In truth, 
movies haven’t progressed much beyond such sim¬ 
plistic moralizing which insisted that women’s 
place was in the nursery and kitchen. Even during 
the Jazz Age, when films took their cue from life 
and reflected the atmosphere of growing freedom 
for women more accurately, motherhood was the 
ultimate message. Chorus girls who chose sugar 
daddies and careers, rejecting the country bumpkin 
and his vine-covered cottage, fell off the stage or 
got run over by taxis; promiscuous heiresses fell 
down flights of stairs or drowned when the rowboat 
tipped over. But the flapper? Ah, she could dance 
all night, drink, and wear makeup; and if she re¬ 
mained chaste and virtuous (as Colleen and Clara 
and Joan did), she’d earn that final reward—that 
“diadem of motherhood” via a young husband of 
means. 

King Vidor’s Wine of Youth (1924) was a typical 
example. Flapper Eleanor Boardman goes away 
for a “trial honeymoon” but runs back home, still a 


Marlene Dietrich gives up career and 
Cary Grant for the sake of her little 
boy in Blonde Venus. 


Rape and resultant pregnancy help a 
husband recapture the affections of 
his estranged wife. George Segal, 
Susan Anspach in Blume in Love. 


good girl, still hoping to carry on family tradition 
the way her mother and grandmother did before 
her. And that tradition? To receive a marriage 
proposal on the family sofa. We see the flashbacks 
which might as well be flashforwards, with the 
same situation projected on her daughter and 
daughter’s daughter. 

Sound came to movies just before the Great 
Depression, insuring to some degree that the movie 
heroine of the thirties would live by her wit, if not 
her wits. Offscreen the situation was dire. One year 
after the Stock Market Crash and before the 
Depression’s major impact was felt, two million 
women—one-fifth of those holding down full-time 
jobs—had already been dismissed from their posts. 
The effect of this was an insistence on domesticity 
and, inevitably, on reproduction. 

True, many women on screen during the thirties 
were feisty. Also true, we’d hardly associate ma- 
ternalism with the likes of Mae West, Jean Harlow, 
or Greta Garbo. But consider Marlene Dietrich’s 
Blonde Venus (1932). Dietrich had already culti¬ 
vated a knock-’em-dead sultriness with The Blue 
Angel, Morocco, Dishonored, and Shanghai Ex¬ 
press. In Blonde Venus she sacrifices international 
singing stardom and Cary Grant, returning to a 
wretched and punishing husband (Herbert Mar¬ 
shall) in order to remain with her small son (Dickie 
Moore). This exchange—the accoutrements of an 
adventuress for that by-now threadbare diadem (or 
yoke)—is all the more potent for the glamour with 







which Sternberg had already charged Dietrich’s 
persona. At the fade-out we see the star in her 
Travis Banton gown singing lullabies to her babe; 
oh, how satisfying this must have been to Depres¬ 
sion audiences who shared her moment of escape, 
then finally had their shabbiest existences con¬ 
firmed. 

The most overwhelming promaternalistic aspect 
of the thirties, however, was not centered around 
specific genres, films, or stars. It was the cult of 
child worship which grew up around Shirley Tem¬ 
ple, who reigned as America’s top box-office per¬ 
sonality between 1935 and 1938. With Jane Withers 
running close behind her, “Templeworship” swept 
the nation, along with look-alike contests, look- 
alike dolls, and coloring books. Thousands of new¬ 
born girls were named in Shirley’s honor; thou¬ 
sands of others were scooped up and sent to the 
beauty parlor where they were molded in her im¬ 
age, ringlets and all. This recalled the fervor for 
Mary Pickford who initially won stardom in 1913 
when she was billed as “The Girl with the Curl” 
and whose age on screen kept decreasing; so that at 
twenty-seven she played twelve-year-old Pol¬ 
ly anna; at twenty-eight she enacted Little Lord 
Fauntleroy; and at thirty-two she portrayed 
twelve-year-old Little Annie Rooney. In fact, 
Temple’s mid-thirties popularity was so encom¬ 
passing that Darryl F. Zanuck at Twentieth 
Century-Fox quickly intuited surefire box-office 
success and signed up the Dionne Quintuplets on 



‘ ‘Just mommy and me, and baby 
makes three ... ” Carole Lombard, 
James Stewart in Made for Each 
Other. 


the premise that if one was good, five were better; 
he even insured their screen test for $2 million. 
(The Quints were only two at the time, and 
Zanuck’s intuition obviously ran amuck.) 

Child worship seems to me to be handmaiden to 
the glories of motherhood. The adulation of the 
babe who can do no wrong, the infant who will save 
the world, is a phenomenon devaluing adulthood as 
an irrelevant inevitability and encouraging breed¬ 
ing. For some reason, it brings to mind that re¬ 
cently shelved picture, Sheila Levine Is Dead . . ., 
in which Sheila’s doctor-friend (Roy Scheider) ex¬ 
plains that he opposes abortion because he might 
be killing the fetus of a future Einstein. Well, he just 
as well might be doing in a future Jack the Ripper or 
a Boston Strangler; the point is moot. 

Ironically, child worship on screen has been di¬ 
rected primarily at female children who are usually 
gifted with the piss-and-vinegar forbidden to their 
adult compatriots; and this adulation always 
reached its greatest popularity during periods when 
women in real life were living through a particularly 
stressful social or economic situation. Like the 
Depression. 

With the advent of World War II, however, ne¬ 
cessity undoubtedly mothered emancipation, and 
women were assimilated into the economic and 
social mainstream quickly and drastically. On 
screen, too, they were more productive (in a non- 
biological sense) than ever before. Hollywood’s 
most popular female stars played nurses, Wacs, 


In Lois Weber s antiabortion Where 
Are My Children? (1916) an impor¬ 
tant official's wife ‘ ‘perverts nature ” 
at the hands of a sinister doctor . 
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war correspondents, welders, and defense plant 
workers. They played stoic wives and lovers. They 
learned to live without men and without hysterics. 
They were competent and heroic. 

But now babies had an additional significance in 
movies. They were living monuments to freedom, 
patriotic shrines assuring continuity. When Ginger 
Rogers’s husband dies in Tender Comrade (1943), 
she tearfully whispers to her infant son: 

“Little boy, your father only left you 
the best world a boy could grow up in— 
he bought it with his life and he left 
it as your heritage...don’t let anyone 
say your dad died for nothing.” 

The strongest screen heroines were career 
women, so it was predictable that motherhood 
would often serve as a humbling tonic, an antidote 
to selfishness. At one point in The Lady Is Willing, 
a 1942 comedy in which Marlene Dietrich portrays 
a Broadway star who finds an abandoned baby on 
the street, a social worker accuses Dietrich of over¬ 
compensation for a self-centered (read: single and 
successful) past. Indeed, there’s an element of 
truth in that remark, so Dietrich immediately reor¬ 
ders all her priorities—she puts herself in hock, 
faces a kidnapping charge, breaks her apartment 
building’s rules for the infant. It’s as though her life 
before the baby was without value or justification. 

Occasionally movies envisioned motherhood as 
a rite of passage from puberty to maturity. In Clau¬ 
dia (1943) teenager Dorothy McGuire regards her 
pregnancy as an “act of God.” “God’s swell,” she 
comments after discovering her condition. When 
husband (Robert Young) wonders if she isn’t too 
young for motherhood, Claudia explains, “I’m old 
inside.” Audiences were so smitten with her brand 
of down-home naivete that three years later Mc¬ 
Guire and Young took their “act of God” to the 
suburbs for a sequel, Claudia and David. 



Shirley Temple—the 
littlest superstar. Mil¬ 
lions of thirties chil¬ 
dren were molded in 
her image, ringlets 
and all. 

During the forties Hollywood also developed a 
propensity for romantic turn-of-the-century cos¬ 
tume movies. “Family pictures” such as Meet Me 
in St. Louis and Centennial Summer were steeped 
in nostalgia, patriotism, and apple-pie values. In 
Mother Wore Tights (1947) vaudevillian Betty Gra- 
ble announces her “act of God” to husband Dan 
Dailey, then renounces partnership in their career 
and, in a sense, their marriage. “We’ll let you be 
the papa and go out and make the money to send 
home to us,” she explains ecstatically, while 


Dailey returns her beam with a weak grin. Mother¬ 
hood here takes precedence over career and hus¬ 
band; it calls to mind the outer limits of smother- 
love—the Stella Dallas syndrome of overindul¬ 
gence, or that of Mildred Pierce, in which Joan 
Crawford loves her child not wisely but too well. 

As the fifties approached, a spurt of comedies 
carried on, even amplified, the simple joys of family 
life. Now the music and show biz settings were 
discarded; rural living was exalted; and, like the 
movies themselves, screen families were getting 
bigger and better than ever. Think of The Egg and 
I, Life with Father, Cheaper by the Dozen, and its 
sequel, Bells on Their Toes. 

In Cheaper by the Dozen, which grossed $4.5 
million at the box office in 1950, mother (Myrna 
Loy) is both a child psychologist and a tireless 
breeder; father (Clifton Webb) is an efficiency ex¬ 
pert who, like a drill sergeant, has trained all twelve 
kids to assemble in fourteen seconds flat, a feat 
which we all recognize as a sensational accomplish¬ 
ment. One of the film’s most vicious moments oc¬ 
curs when a woman representing Planned Parent¬ 
hood pays a visit to enlist Loy’s help with the local 
chapter. This do-gooder, stalwart and unattractive, 
the kind who wears laced-up shoes and pillbox hats 
with veils, is the unwitting butt of a neighbor’s 
practical joke. Webb demolishes her in a way that 
makes us squirm in our seats, and that burns our 
eyes and ears with its impossible misogyny and 
irretrievable hostility. Indeed, movies for so many 
years perpetrated such reactionary attitudes—and 
the public accepted them—that only now can we 
realize their full implications. 

Certainly there are exceptions. A few. With 
grace and spectacular wit Preston Sturges parodied 
our maternalistic madness in The Miracle of Mor¬ 
gan’s Creek (1944), directing Betty Hutton as a girl 
who’s pregnant, unmarried, and under severe com¬ 
munity criticism until she gives birth to quintuplets. 
The accident of multiple birth delivers her from 
judgment; further, Eddie Bracken, the klutz who 
marries Hutton to legitimize her offspring, sud¬ 
denly becomes a hero when the townsfolk assume 
that his seed sired the litter. 

Jack Clayton’s The Pumpkin Eater (1964) is also 
a thoughtful and perceptive film about a woman 
(Anne Bancroft) obsessed with childbearing, 
empty without a full womb. The movie comes as 
close as anything I’ve seen on screen to examining 
the breeding instinct as a hostile wedge in a rela¬ 
tionship, a way for a woman to remove herself from 
sexual and emotional sharing with her mate. 

Ah, you must be saying, since the Pill and the 
erstwhile Sexual Revolution, movies are naturally 
more sophisticated about motherhood. More cava¬ 
lier, perhaps, but films have reflected cultural 
changes during the last decade with the kind of 
reactionary simplicity they are unfortunately so 
expert at achieving. Disregarding a perfectly 
dreadful 1966 release, Prudence and the Pill, I can 
only think of one screen heroine of the early 
sixties—Joan Hackett in Mary McCarthy’s The 


Group— who even knew that birth control existed. 
For the most part, those women engaging in screen 
sex never heard about contraception, and they all 
conceived the first time out: Carol Lynley in Blue 
Denim (on stage she had an abortion; on film she 
had the baby); Natalie Wood in Love With the 
Proper Stranger ; Connie Stevens in Parrish] San¬ 
dra Dee in A Summer Place ; and Rita Tushingham 
in A Taste of Honey are a few examples. And all 
these girls kept their babies. Never was there a 
thought about the demands of motherhood, the 
restrictions and burdens. 

Interesting, too, how the sexually promiscuous 
heroine of the mid-sixties youth-culture flicks was 
also an emotional vacuum for whom motherhood 
provided emotional roots and instant identity. 
Lynn Redgrave in Georgy Girl (1966) drives away 
lover Alan Bates while doting on roommate Char¬ 
lotte Rampling’s abandoned daughter. Finally 
Georgy, that big homely girl with an instinct to 
“save the world,” marries a wealthy old man to 
assure retaining custody of the child. For her, (sub¬ 
stitute) motherhood is a weapon to avoid dealing 
with that world and with men in particular. 

Joanna , a 1968 British import starring Gene¬ 
vieve Waite as an androgynous and rootless nym- 
phet, is perhaps the quintessential reflection of the 
teeny-bopper life-style, so it’s particularly impor¬ 
tant that motherhood is a central theme. Here three 
young women voice promaternalistic sentiments: 
One has an abortion and regrets it; another laments 
never having had a child by a lover who has just 
died; the third, Joanna, becomes pregnant by a man 
who’ll be in jail for ten years on a manslaughter 
charge. Though she can scarcely care for herself, at 
the movie’s end she returns home to await her 
baby, a flowered shawl around her face, an exuber¬ 
ant pop madonna seemingly transfixed at fade-out 
while the musical sound track confirms her deci¬ 
sion: “Joanna, you sure look good to me.” 

If Hollywood avoided the nymphet-mommy 
route, it was because the industry seemed unable to 
comprehend mid-sixties changes beyond a few stu¬ 
dent protest films. Women were more or less given 
the pink slip, relieved of their duties as the stuff that 
screen dreams are made of; meanwhile, the indus¬ 
try dusted off a few happy-brood vehicles such as 
With Six You Get Egg Roll (for Doris Day) and 
Yours, Mine, and Ours (for Lucille Ball and Henry 
Fonda). In the latter, the two stars portray a couple 
who have eighteen kids between them from former 
marriages, but who decide on a nineteenth so that 
“this kid won’t have a problem figuring out 
whether he’s a Beardsley or a North.” Yes. 

More recently, Paul Mazursky’s 1973 Blume in 
Love detailed how that irrepressible combination, 
rape and pregnancy, emerge as a reconciliatory 
force between estranged husband and wife, George 
Segal and Susan Anspach. And Barbra Streisand’s 
1972 vehicle, Up the Sandbox, stacks up smartly 
among the most powerful promaternalistic state¬ 
ments to have come out of Hollywood, then or 
now. 


In Sandbox , the industry’s sole “bankable” 
woman at the box office plays a housewife, exas¬ 
perated with the drudgery of her existence, who 
finds she’s pregnant and suddenly discovers her 
basic breeding instinct. There’s a lengthy final fan¬ 
tasy sequence in which Streisand articulates a de¬ 
sire for “maybe twenty-one” children; envisions 
her husband violently refusing her by spouting 
ecological necessities like a madman; entertains an 
endless nightmare about abortion, which is re¬ 
lieved only when she floats through the operating 
room into a playground inhabited by happy little 
tots. This final image from Sandbox eerily calls up 
those last scenes from Lois Weber’s Where Are My 
Children? where the babes crawl all over her child¬ 
less couple as punishment for the wife’s indiscre¬ 
tion; indeed, the two films are separated only by 
fifty-eight years and vast technical improvements. 
Spiritually, they are one. 

Granted, all movies have not been maternalistic 
in nature. Bogart and Bacall, Tracy and Hepburn, 
Redford and Newman are self-contained couples 
who don’t require us to project that inevitable Next 
Step onto the perimeters of their screen existence. 
Granted, also, movies don’t affect us the way they 
once did, before television. Still, how many people 
avoided ocean-bathing after seeing Jaws last sum¬ 
mer? How many fell ill watching The Exorcist ? As 
long as movies retain the power to affect our emo¬ 
tions, they will also affect our attitudes and perpet¬ 
uate certain comfortable myths. 

Let me ask you the last time you sat in a darkened 
theater and watched a woman riding off into the 
sunset alone. You know, like some Byronic hero; 
like John Wayne? Somehow, in terms of our collec¬ 
tive unconscious, this image seems unfulfilling, and 
I submit it’s because such an ending carries with it 
no hint of love, of marriage, of inevitable mother¬ 
hood. 

So what’s wrong with glorifying motherhood in 
movies? Presuming that film has even the tiniest 
impact, the answer is quite simple. Ecologically, 
it’s unconscionable—our planet simply can’t sup¬ 
port that much more life. And economically it en¬ 
forces the status quo with traditional role expecta¬ 
tions. Everybody knows by now that keeping 
women barefoot and pregnant also keeps them 
down on the farm, prisoners of the farm, and so¬ 
cially powerless. If we hold any hope at all for true 
equality between the sexes, it will occur when 
women can choose non-motherhood happily and 
without stigma. 

Motherhood should be a cautious choice, not an 
inevitability. “Custom,” Margaret Sanger once 
wrote, “controls the sexual impulse as it controls 
no other.” It also controls the Hollywood impulse 
and prescribes the American Dream. Should you 
notice a woman up there on that screen in the near 
future, think about all this . . . and you’ll see what I 
mean. H 


Marjorie Rosen is the author of Popcorn Venus: 
Women, Movies, and the American Dream. 



and The Art of Suspense 


If you create the fear, you’ve got to relieve it. —Alfred Hitchcock 

To be seduced by fear and to convey it so fanatically, one must have felt its 
power some time before the end of childhood. Adults are not quite 
vulnerable enough. Uncertainty is one of the hardest things for a child to 
bear—and suspense, as the adult imagination conceives it, is still based on 
that vivid apprehensive need to know what’s going to happen next. Most 
children have moments of paranoia when the world seems in monstrous 
conspiracy against them. 


Gavin Lambert 

The first fear quickened in Alfred Hitchcock, he 
has often told interviewers, when he was five years 
old. Wishing to punish his son for an offense he 
never knew he’d committed, probably nothing 
more than an early habit of wandering off through 
the London streets alone, Mr. Hitchcock sent him 
with a note to a family friend, the local police 
inspector. “This is what we do to naughty boys,” 
the inspector explained as he locked the child in a 
prison cell. Release came after only fifteen min¬ 
utes, but it came too late to release an incurable fear 
of the police. 

The combination of Catholic and cockney is un¬ 
usual in England. Hitchcock’s parents formed it. 
As a poultry dealer in the East End the father was 
socially underprivileged, a member of the lower 
class, “in trade” according to the merciless phrase 
of the time. Born in 1899, the son grows up on the 
wrong side of the class barrier in the early twentieth 
century, like D. H. Lawrence a few years before 
him. “Class makes a gulf,” Lawrence wrote, 
“across which all the best human flow is lost.” For 
the exceptional victim it also creates an image of 


prison and solitude. 

The son recalls the father as a cunning but ner¬ 
vous disciplinarian, and himself as a quiet, unsocial 
child, saying little but observing much. Enrolled in 
a Jesuit college, he soon begins to fear divine as 
well as human law. Priests become spiritual police¬ 
men who summon the specter of evil and the terror 
of involvement with it. They establish a painful link 
between crime and punishment, the same whipping 
of hands with a hard rubber cane that Conan Doyle 
endured. For Hitchcock they also connect fear and 
suspense, since part of the intimidation ritual is to 
inform a victim that his name has been entered in 
the punishment register, then make him spend the 
day waiting for execution. 

At the same time, he learns through the Jesuits 
the value of organization and control, and begins to 
see how the habit of discipline encourages the 
power of analysis. For obvious reasons he doesn t 
share the ambition of many English children to 
become a policeman when he grows up. But he 
discovers an aptitude for engineering and moves on 
to a specialized school, where he studies and mas- 


ln The Man Who Knew Too Much 
Leslie Banks is victimized by a terror¬ 
ist group which specializes in kidnap¬ 
ping and political assassination. 
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Right: Joan Fontaine 
in Rebecca. David O. 
Selznick received the 
Academy Award for 
the best picture of 1939 
but no award went to 
Hitchcock . 



Above: Czech actress 
Anny Ondra starred in 
Hitchcock's first 
talkie, Blackmail. She 
spoke no English, and 
her voice was dubbed 
by another actress. 



ters the theory of mechanics, electrical acoustics, 
and navigation. At the age of nineteen he lands a 
job as technical estimator for a cable and telegraph 
company, and spends his evenings going to the 
movies and art classes. All the main impacts on his 
life at this time are visual: art, movies, engineering. 

Coincidence takes him a step nearer the future 
when the telegraph company transfers him to its 
publicity department, and he begins designing ad¬ 
vertisements. A year later he persuades an Ameri¬ 
can film company in London to accept him as a 
writer and illustrator of titles, the captions for silent 
movies that range from a tersely factual ‘ ‘Later...” 
to “Not by accident, they found themselves 
alond.” Introduced to movie techniques in general, 
he grows fascinated by one particular aspect. Titles 
can change the whole effect of a movie. They can 
not only make actors appear to speak lines they 
never uttered, but in extreme cases a drama that 
turns out unintentionally absurd is remade into a 
comedy by captions alone. Before he becomes a 
director, Hitchcock grasps and experiments with a 
technique of audience manipulation based on re¬ 
versing appearances and exploiting the ambiguity 
in the single image. And in his early days as a 
director he sees a short film demonstration by the 
Soviet theorist, Lev Kuleshov. A close-up of the 
actor Ivan Mosjoukine is followed by a shot of a 
dead child. Kuleshov cuts back to the same close- 
up, and Mosjoukine’s face appears to be express¬ 
ing compassion. Then he substitutes a bowl of soup 


for the dead child and cuts back to the same close- 
up again. Mosjoukine no longer looks compassion¬ 
ate, but hungry. 

After writing a few scenarios, Hitchcock directs 
his first movie, The Pleasure Garden, in 1925. By 
this time he’s become engaged to a script girl called 
Alma Reville, later to work on many of his films as 
a writer. He recalls that until they married the 
following year they remained “pure,” and that 
before he met her he’d never gone out with a girl or 
even taken a drink. But he’d visited a vice museum 
in Paris and a nightclub for homosexuals and lesbi¬ 
ans in Berlin. Driven home by three of the girls, he 
accepted the offer of a cognac in their hotel room 
but stubbornly refused the propositions that fol¬ 
low. Finally, two girls got into bed together and the 
third put on her glasses to watch. 

To the standardized trash of The Pleasure Gar¬ 
den scenario Hitchcock adds a few reminiscent 
touches of sexual deviation and cruelty, a mascu¬ 
line-feminine slant in the relationship between two 
showgirls, a scene in which one of them torments a 
rich and ancient lover. He also stages a murder in a 
way that outrages one of the producers, who wants 
it reshot, offering a foretaste of his ability to shock 
with a sudden and detailed outbreak of brutality. A 
commercial success, the film earns Hitchcock a 
review in a British popular newspaper headed 
“Young Man with a Master Mind.” 

The pattern of commercial success, with a few 
lapses, continues throughout Hitchcock’s British 
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career, but he immediately encounters a new form 
of snobbery. The British cinema—provincial and 
stagebound—is culturally despised, and the few 
critics who take movies seriously expect art only 
from Russia and Germany. (Apart from Chaplin, 
Hollywood is not favored either.) Socially the new 
medium is still non-U. When Anthony Asquith, 
member of a privileged family, becomes a director, 
his peers consider it “amusing.” When Paramount 
opens its new theater in London, it sets aside a few 
rows of expensive seats in the mezzanine for upper- 
class patrons in search of amusement. While the 
cultural ban on British movies is lifted for docu¬ 
mentaries in the early thirties, Hitchcock remains 
suspect, too popular and too anxious to entertain. 

In fact, during his first ten years as a director, 
Hitchcock is usually working against his material. 
The plots of his early movies, more than half of 
them adapted from plays, seem impossibly old- 
fashioned now. But he manages to enliven them 
with authentic surfaces and humorous detail, and 
his technique never ceases to evolve, sophisticat¬ 
ing even the creakiest moments. He learns pace 
and precision from American films, and absorbs 
expressionist devices (superimpositions, objects as 
symbols) from German ones. Fascinated by ef¬ 
fects—not just in themselves, but as a means of 
heightening impressions—he explores every vari¬ 
ety of process and model shot. Because of his 
background, rich characters tend to be satirized 
and everyday lives rendered with a keen, ironic 
attention. Aware of the gulf of class, and of the gulf 
between his own imagination and the conventions 
of the time, Hitchcock is already an exile at heart. 
The Britishness of his atmosphere reflects an out¬ 
sider’s curiosity and ambivalence. Like most of his 
material, it has little emotional significance for him. 
Only the occasional situation engages him on a 
deeper level, notably in the silent The Lodger 
(1926) and the early talkie Murder (1930), both of 
which center on an innocent person accused of a 
crime. 

These two movies reach moments of genuine 
intensity: the angry crowd almost lynching the man 
it suspects of being a serial killer, the loneliness of 
the wrongly accused girl in jail. In The Lodger , 
Hitchcock also explores class antagonisms from 
both sides. The suspect’s aristocratic manner inev¬ 
itably creates suspicion in a working neighbor¬ 
hood, but the attitudes behind this suspicion, per¬ 
sonified by the heroine’s essentially middle-class 
parents, are rigid and self-righteous. In the climac¬ 
tic scene, Hitchcock shows the lodger handcuffed 
and almost impaled on a railed fence, his attitude 
suggesting crucifixion. The image is a striking ex¬ 
ample of the free association that Hitchcock is 
developing in his movies. Many years later he will 
say that he thinks, but is not sure, that he’s out¬ 
grown religious fear. In the meantime, for more 
than thirty years, his movies will refer to the impact 
of a masochistic Christianity on his childhood. 

In Murder , the real murderer turns out to be a 
trapeze artist who performs his act in flamboyant 



Robert Donat and Madeleine Carroll 
are on the run from enemy agents 
and the police in The Thirty-Nine Steps. 


drag. In the original play this character was a half- 
caste who killed in order to prevent his origins^ 
being betrayed. Hitchcock retains the explanation, 
but it comes now from a creature decorated with 
sequins and ostrich plumes, and the word ‘half- 
caste’ clearly means homosexual. Since he’d have 
to kill the world to keep his secret, the sequence 
becomes absurd, but Hitchcock invests the charac¬ 
ter with a grotesque desperation. He based it on a 
famous circus personality of the twenties, a young 
Texan who called himself Barbette and was much 
admired by Cocteau. This souvenir of Paris dates 
from the same period as Hitchcock’s visit to the 
vice museum, where he was struck by “consider¬ 
able evidence of sexual aberration through re¬ 
straint.” The pressures created by sexual noricon-' 
formism and their link with violence will be devel¬ 
oped later, especially in Shadow of a Doubt and 
Strangers on a Train. 

An identikit of the artist as a young man emerges 
from the situation of an innocent accused, the im¬ 
ages of handcuffs and crucifixion, the spectacle of a 
glittery female impersonator confessing to murder. 
Hitchcock once complained that he never over¬ 
came his fear of the police even though psychia¬ 
trists had told him that a fear could be released once 
its origins were understood. But as an artist he 
profits from this failure by making movies to re¬ 
lease his fears and transfer them to an audience. 
Studying manipulation, becoming as expert as the 
Jesuits, he masters the technique of suggestion by 
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image. He trains himself imaginatively by using 
free association within a planned dramatic struc¬ 
ture. The idea of handcuffs as a powerful image 
comes from a newspaper photograph of a New 
Yorker handcuffed to a Negro as he’s taken to jail. 
Hitchcock stores it away and fits it later in the 
structures of The. Lodger, The Thirty-Nine Steps, 
and The Wrong Man. For many years he finds 
something mysteriously satisfying in the image of a 
clean bathroom. (“When I take a bath, I put every¬ 
thing neatly back in its place. You wouldn’t even 
know I’d been in the bathroom.”) Psycho shows a 
murderer carefully erasing bloodstains from a 
shower. As long as Hitchcock has to make do with 
stories assigned to him, dramatic structure remains 
an unsolved problem. But the absence of convinc¬ 
ing material leads to another discovery: The sub¬ 
ject of a movie is only important as a means to the 
kind of movie he wants to make. 

When the subject is obviously flimsy, as in 
Blackmail (1929), Hitchcock seems less concerned 
to make it believable as a whole than to reach for 
moments of immediate suspense, most effectively 
in the scene of a family discussing a current mur¬ 
der, unaware of the feelings of the daughter across 
the breakfast table, who has committed it. When 
he’s able to choose and develop his stories more 
freely, Hitchcock works within a deliberately lim¬ 
ited repertory of characters and situations to build 
up a state of excitement in which wanting to know 
what’s going to happen to someone becomes more 
important than liking or disliking him. 

Suspense as Hitchcock conceives it is a curve of 
emotional crisis, originating in fear of immediate or 
latent danger. In its simplest terms the feeling can 
be traced back to his early experience in the prison 
cell. A child moves through a door from the every¬ 
day world into the dark unknown. The door closes, 
and finally opens again. What happens between the 
closing and the opening of the door is Hitchcock’s 
raw material. The term in the prison cell no doubt 
felt more like ten days than a quarter of an hour, 
and Hitchcock echoes this in his control of the 
extremes of filmic time, stretching a moment to the 
breaking point or contracting a day to a few min¬ 
utes. Based on narrative, his movies gradually 
reach a poetic intensity. In his earliest works 
Hitchcock reveals an allegiance to what he calls 
“pure cinema,” thejuxtaposition of shots to create 
sequences of ideas and associations and also to 
provide sudden collisions and shocks. “It’s limit¬ 
less, I would say, the power of cutting and assem¬ 
bly of the images....” In his finest American mov¬ 
ies he uses “pure cinema” the way a poet uses 
meter or cadence, and the story becomes a pretext 
to fill the screen—a rectangle that Hitchcock sees 
as demanding to be filled—with powerful imagery. 
Creating realistic backgrounds in order to lead 
more cunningly into the improbable, he charts a 
precision course into dislocation. The more famil¬ 
iar and ordered the world appears, the greater the 
impact of a fearful, irrational event. 

In a note on The Thirty-Nine Steps, John 


Buchan portrayed himself as a writer of stories in 
which “the incidents defy the probabilities, and 
march just inside the borders of the possible.” 
Hitchcock shares with Graham Greene an admira¬ 
tion for Buchan’s novels and has often mentioned 
their influence on him. It coincides with his most 
creative period in British films, announced by The 
Man Who Knew Too Much (1934), which borrows 
the idea of a terrorist group that specializes in 
kidnapping and political assassination from 
Buchan’s The Three Hostages. Although sketchy 
and episodic, the material allows him to create 
sudden and disturbing transitions as he leads a 
comfortable middle-class couple down the shabby 
back alleys of terror. Particular obsessions that will 
often recur include the almost paranoid sense of 
danger attaching to public places, with the scene of 
an attempted assassination at the Albert Hall, and 
the image of vertigo, when the kidnapped child 
escapes across the roof of a high building. 



adapting The Thirty-Nine Steps itself in 1935, 
Hitchcock makes no attempt to reproduce 
Buchan’s feeling for the anxiety of empty land¬ 
scapes, but concentrates on its idea of the sustained 
chase, to which he adds a few ironic episodes. No 
longer a solitary figure, Hannay becomes hand¬ 
cuffed to a girl and, as well as being on the run from 
police and enemy agents, has to deal with the an¬ 
gers, discomforts, and surprises of enforced inti¬ 
macy. The couple has no problem expressing antip¬ 
athy under restraint, but the growth of mutual at¬ 
traction proves much trickier. Unfortunately the 
actors are much less subtle than Hitchcock’s ideas. 
As the first in his series of outwardly cool and 
inwardly passionate blondes, Madeleine Carroll at 
least looks right, but Robert Donat makes a dull, 
phlegmatic Hannay. Hitchcock was often limited 
by the shortage of leading movie personalities in 
Britain—one reason perhaps for his concentration 
on minor characters and incidental detail. In The 
Thirty-Nine Steps the most striking episode con¬ 
cerns a memory artist used by enemy agents for his 
power of total recall to take military defense secrets 
out of the country. In the middle of his music hall 
act, Hannay calls out from the audience, “What 
are the Thirty-Nine Steps?” Professional reflex 
obliges Mr. Memory to betray his employers. A 
moment later violence again breaks out in a public 
place, but before he dies, Mr. Memory enjoys the 
relief of unloading a particularly technical secret. 
This weird and touching scene, like that of the 
trapeze artist in Murder, was suggested by an ac¬ 
tual music hall figure, called Datas, whom Hitch¬ 
cock had seen. 

Sabotage (1936), a version of Joseph Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent, brings a change of emphasis to 
the espionage cycle, focusing more on the inner 
emotions of suspense than on the kinetic drive of 
adventure. Although uneven and sometimes pon- 



derous, it prefigures the domestic tensions of a later 
movie like Notorious, and builds to a final scene of 
chilling intensity when Mrs. Verloc decides to kill 
her husband. Hitchcock devises an intimate visual 
structure to reflect the idea forming in her mind, 
Verloc’s sudden apprehension, and the confusion 
of the act. His movements imply a guilty accept¬ 
ance of death; her cry when she stabs him suggests 
that she’s stabbing herself. 

The cycle ends with The Lady Vanishes (1938), a 
return to the mood of adventure and the first cele¬ 
bration of sustained virtuosity in a narrative line. A 
hard contemporary edge provides additional 
strength. (One reason The Thirty-Nine Steps and 
Sabotage seem dated now is that they were par¬ 
tially dated when they appeared, using material 
wrenched out their pre-1914 period.) Hitchcock 
anticipated the opening of The Birds as he leads 
into a crisis situation through a rather ordinary, 
complacent girl. Returning home from a vacation in 
the Balkans, she meets a charming, tweedy, spin- 
sterish lady on the train. Miss Froy’s disappear¬ 
ance is the signal for an espionage plot to unravel, 
and the intercontinental express becomes like Gra¬ 
ham Greene’s Stamboul Train, moving in the op¬ 
posite direction. A few months after Chamberlain 
came to terms with Hitler at Munich, the British 
passengers still cling to an obstinate isolationism, 
reluctant to take the enemy seriously. In a lightly 
ruthless scene, added later by Hitchcock and Alma 
Reville to the original script, the train moves to a 
siding and a gun battle breaks out like a rehearsal 
for the war to come. The conservative lawyer dies 
fluttering a white handkerchief. Cunningly, Hitch¬ 
cock never identifies the enemy but suggests dicta¬ 
torship in the uniforms of soldiers outside the win¬ 
dows. The secret agents are all ambiguously polite: 
a suave immaculate doctor who might be Austrian 
or Slavic, an impassive baroness shrouded in 
black, a smiling Italian who vanishes into his own 
magician’s trunk. Like the British, they insist on a 
code of manners, which is why they almost win. 

Against the neutral, realistic background of the 
train, Hitchcock places an occasionally jolting im¬ 
age. Two glasses containing drugged liqueurs be¬ 
come magnified props, shot in close-up. When the 
doctor claims that Miss Froy has been found, he 
shoots a rear view of a woman dressed in the same 
clothes, then cuts to confront a false, enigmatic, 
disturbingly ugly face. He inserts another crucifix¬ 
ion image, strange and ironic, as the false nun in 
high-heeled shoes is shot while two men hold up her 
arms, trying to pull her back into the train. 

Each of these movies is rooted in Buchan’s idea 
of conspiracy and the “thin protection” separating 
everyday life from the attacks of espionage and 
terrorism. But unlike novels by Graham Greene 
and Eric Ambler in the same period, they are not 
political. Even The Lady Vanishes never moves 
beyond providing a topical frame of reference. For 
Hitchcock the presence of conspiracy becomes 
what he calls the McGuffin, a mechanism to set off 
a series of situations. The vital military secret is 


only a pretext to invent remarkable characters like 
Mr. Memory and Miss Froy who carry it in their 
heads. Politics exist to allow Hitchcock to make 
movies; spies and assassins to create reactions of 
fear and shock; the bomb to go off in the wrong 
place. 

In his American movies Hitchcock refines the 
idea of the McGuffin, which grows progressively 
simpler and more abstract as its psychological ef¬ 
fects become more complex. Whether murderers 
are political or self-employed, the results of their 
actions are more important than their motives. 
Hitchcock takes the basic impulse of crime for 
granted in order to study its effects on other people, 
including thousands outside the particular story: 
the audience. 

Going to Hollywood to make Rebecca for David 
Selznick, Hitchcock already thinks of himself as an 
American director. Since Hollywood moviemak¬ 
ing now strikes him as the most advanced in the 
world, the great central studio becomes his natural 
destination. He has no immediate problem of 
adapting his imagination to the American scene, 
since his first movie there takes place in England. 
Ironically, the Hollywood experience begins with 
an opportunity to make a British film employing far 
greater technical resources, and a much stronger 
British cast, than he’s ever been offered at home. 

the surface, Rebecca (1940) is notable for 
sequences in which Hitchcock relaxes his usual 
pace and allows the camera a greater degree of 
mobility than before. Beneath it, new effects paral¬ 
lel a new inner movement. The sentimental “mod¬ 
ern” variation on Jane Eyre, like its inflated set¬ 
tings, reflects Selznick’s rather than Hitchcock’s 
taste. But it introduces a new situation to the reper¬ 
tory, love as an emotional counter-balance to fear, 
and Hitchcock extends “pure cinema” to accom¬ 
modate elaborate and almost voluptuous camera 
movements. A few years later, in Notorious, he 
will bring the same style to the interactions of love 
and fear. The real experience of Rebecca is the 
release of a hidden romanticism in Hitchcock. 

The credits of Shadow of a Doubt, the first 
American movie over which Hitchcock was 
granted complete control (1943), make a special 
acknowledgment to Thornton Wilder. An admirer 
of Wilder’s Our Town, Hitchcock sought his col¬ 
laboration in developing a story about an unsus¬ 
pected murderer who arrives to stay with relatives 
in a small California town. But since Hitchcock 
later asked another writer to add “comedy high¬ 
lights” to the screenplay, a few minor characters in 
Shadow of a Doubt (the bookish adolescent daugh¬ 
ter, the neighbor obsessed with devising a perfect 
murder) are exaggerated in a way untypical of 
Wilder. Closer to the movie’s tone is Wilder’s 
Heaven’s My Destination, a dark comedy about a 
bible salesman in the Midwest; with its lonely dis- 


oriented hero at odds with American life. He be¬ 
lieves “The whole world’s nuts,” just as Uncle 
Charlie in Shadow ofia Doubt tells his niece “Char¬ 
lie” that “the world’s a filthy sty.” The “merry 
widow” murderer, looking back with nostalgia on 
the past, is equally a man with a mission. 

The past appears under the movie credits, with 
an image of couples dressed in 1900 costumes danc¬ 
ing to Franz Lehar’s “The Merry^Widow” waltz. 
Recalled at moments throughout the story, the 
waltz gradually becomes less charming and more 
sinister, like Uncle Charlie himself. The tune 
haunts young Charlie’s mind, one of several myste¬ 
rious affinities between them, beginning with their 
names. The first shot of Uncle Charlie shows him 
lying across a bed in a Philadelphia rooming house. 
The first shot of young Charlie shows her lying 
across her bed at home, their positions exactly 
reversed as in a mirror reflection. Deciding to send 
a telegram to invite him to stay, she arrives at the 
post office to learn of a telegram announcing his 
arrival. Outwardly she’s bored with the dullness of 
small town life and expects her uncle to relieve it. 
But the discovery that he’s a murderer coincides 
with a subtle revelation of her sexual longings. She 
doesn’t go to the police but warns him to leave 
town, alternately threatening and pleading like a 
rejected lover. 

No murder is shown, and apart from Uncle 
Charlie’s disquieting outburst against silly rich 
women, and the uselessness of their lives, no mo- 



The wrong man again. 
In The Lodger, Ivor 
Novello is unjustly sus¬ 
pected of being Jack 
the Ripper. 


Shadow of a Doubt. 

‘ ‘Each man kills the 
thing he loves. ’ ’ Jo¬ 
seph Cotten as Uncle 
Charlie, a killer of rich 
widows; Teresa Wright 
as his niece. 


tive is explored. Clues are dropped, none of them 
final. He has remained unmarried. He takes money 
and jewels from his victims, but lives modestly. As 
a boy he suffered from a concussion after a bicycle 
accident. He cares for his niece and is touched by 
her innocence, yet at the same time despises her 
“peaceful stupid dreams” and tries to kill her. 
Genial and compulsive, delicate and brutal, Joseph 
Cotten’s performance creates a figure of troubling 
sympathy. And Hitchcock echoes the two-sided¬ 
ness with his sketch of a flirtatious California 
widow, as silly and useless as Uncle Charlie claims 
his victims to be. 

Refusing to make either protagonist black or 
white, Hitchcock gives the movie a suitably under¬ 
stated grey texture. His grasp only falters during 
and after an unconvincing final struggle on the 
train, when Uncle Charlie tries to kill his niece but 
falls to his death instead. Hitchcock told Francois 
Truffaut that young Charlie will be in love with her 
uncle for the rest of her life, but no moment occurs 
to clinch the point. To another interviewer he 
quoted Oscar Wilde’s “Each man kills the thing he 
loves,” but the movie never dramatizes young 
Charlie realizing that she and her uncle have de¬ 
stroyed each other. “The same blood flows in our 
veins,” he reminds her, and in retrospect the girl’s 
desire for excitement seems like a false romanti¬ 
cism, as dangerous in its way as the murderer’s. 
The trap of small town life, the touchingly anxious 
and faded mother, the rather gloomy father, at least 
has the virtue of safety. But Uncle Charlie’s death 
leaves all this unresolved, and while a stunning shot 
shows him arriving in a train that belches demonic 
black smoke, he leaves disappointingly on a puff of 
air. 

During the thirties, as he sat in a train moving 
slowly through a French suburb, Hitchcock looked 
out of the window and noticed a pair of lovers 
standing below a high wall. While the man urinated, 
the girl continued to cling to him. Filed away under 
“Romance must not be interrupted, even by urinat¬ 
ing,” the image is recalled many years later for a 
scene in Notorious (1946). Refusing to be sepa¬ 
rated physically, a couple continues to make love 
while the man answers the phone. This movie and 
Vertigo (1958) are Hitchcock’s most lyrical yet 
disturbing melodramas, the romantic and the sca¬ 
brous interlocked. The heroine of Notorious pros¬ 
titutes or, in Hitchcock’s term, “degrades” herself 
for love. The hero of Vertigo is necrophilic, trying 
to re-create the image of a dead girl in a living one. 
In another Hitchcock paraphrase, he really un¬ 
dresses her while dressing her up. 

The origin of Notorious is a Saturday Evening 
Post story of which Hitchcock uses only a single 
anecdote: To gain secret information, a girl agrees 
to seduce a spy. With Ben Hecht he evolves a script 
about the daughter of a Nazi agent in the United 
States. The time is a year before Hiroshima. Alicia 
(Ingrid Bergman) knows nothing about her father’s 
activities before his arrest, and after it she starts 
drinking and sleeping around too much. An FBI 



agent (Cary Grant) recruits her to make contact 
with Sebastian (Claude Rains), one of her father’s 
colleagues now living in Rio, and to discover the 
aims of his espionage group. Less out of patriotism 
than a desire to stop the drift of her life, Alicia 
agrees. Two parallel love stories develop: Alicia 
falls in love with Devlin the American, and Sebas¬ 
tian the German asks her to marry him. They cre¬ 
ate parallel elements of suspense, physical danger, 
and emotional betrayal. 

Although Devlin is attracted to Alicia, his mis¬ 
sion obliges him in effect to sell her to Sebastian, 
the more passionate man, and to approve the mar¬ 
riage. When he learns that he’s been tricked, 
Sebastian has to save face with his colleagues. He 
follows his mother’s advice and slowly starts to 
poison Alicia. In a classic last scene, its tension 
derived from a complete lack of violence, one life is 
saved and another lost. Devlin rescues Alicia while 
the Germans merely watch, Sebastian pretending 
to his colleagues that she’s being taken to hospital. 
But the movie ends with the implication that 
they’ve guessed his mistake and will eliminate him. 

Until the last scene the nominal hero remains 
bitter and frustrated, almost outside the action, 
while the nominal villain is always sympathetic and 
involved. The pain of Sebastian’s decision to poi¬ 
son Alicia seems deeper than Devlin’s when he 
allows her to be prostituted. Caught between the 
enemy who loves but has to kill her, and the lover 
responsible for her situation, Alicia sinks into a 
kind of passive delirium. Rescued by Devlin, she is 
psychically raised from the dead. The McGuffin, 
hinged again on the conspiracy idea, has Sebastian 
working with a German scientist to develop the 
atomic bomb. It becomes one of Hitchcock’s most 
ironic pretexts to create a private melodrama 
around a woman who almost loses her life trying to 
find it, a German forced to sacrifice his cause for 
love, and an American who just escapes sacrificing 
his love to his cause. The only other important 
character is Sebastian’s mother, formidably auto¬ 
cratic, the first of several maternal predators in 
Hitchcock’s movies. 

The settings are deliberately reduced and the 
action in Rio centers on Sebastian’s house, rich 
with Latin American pretentiousness and gloom. A 
masterly use of the fluid camera suggests both sen¬ 
suality and danger. During the first love scene be¬ 
tween Alicia and Devlin, the camera follows them 
slowly from the balcony across the living room to 
the hallway of her apartment, as they move reluc¬ 
tantly toward the ringing phone but continue to 
express a physical hunger for each other. The ritual 
of Alicia’s poisoning is established by a close shot 
of a tray containing magnified coffee cups. Sebas¬ 
tian’s mother picks up the poisoned cup, and the 
camera follows it, passed politely from hand to 
hand until it reaches Alicia. When Sebastian 
throws a party, the scene opens with the camera 
mounted on a crane, looking down a vast staircase 
to the crush of guests in the hallway below. It 
descends very gradually, moving past chandeliers. 


reaching the crowd, then aiming at Alicia in the 
center. It rests finally on a key clutched in her hand, 
the key to the wine cellars where uranium samples 
have been hidden in a few vintage-labeled bottles. 
The climactic movement combines erotic charge 
and extreme tension, as Devlin moves down the 
staircase with his arms around Alicia. The camera 
follows at their pace; pauses to register the reac¬ 
tions of Sebastian, his mother, and the other Ger¬ 
mans; follows Alicia and Devlin; stops as Sebas¬ 
tian weakly suggests he should come to the hospital 
too; indicates the growing suspicion of his col¬ 
leagues; moves again as Devlin refuses and guides 
Alicia to the front door. Their open physical inti¬ 
macy, Alicia’s body leaning against Devlin’s, 
seems justified by her weakened state, but they are 
also playing a love scene at a moment of immediate 
danger, and Sebastian becomes humiliatingly 
aware of it. These subtle and elaborate patterns, 
like the movie as a whole, reflect Hitchcock’s prin¬ 
ciple that the highest suspense rises from a deep 
emotional underground. H 

This is the first of a two-part article on Alfred 
Hitchcock . 


Gavin Lambert, screenwriter and novelist, is the 
author of GWTW: The Making of Gone With the 
Wind and On Cukor. This article is adapted from 
The Dangerous Edge , his latest book, to be pub¬ 
lished in April by Grossman Publishers. 
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Marked Down 
From 2001 


From Metropolis to 
Televised Sci-Fi, 
the Special Effects 
Have Dwarfed 
the Science. 
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Ben Bova 

To paraphrase the late Fred Allen, 
you can stuff all the good science 
fiction films which have ever been 
made into a flea’s navel and still have 
room for three pieces of lint and an 
agent’s heart. 

The latest science fiction execra¬ 
tion to hit television, “Space: 1999,” 
is just another example of how pro¬ 
ducers can spend perfectly good 
money to achieve perfectly dreadful 
results. The moral of this tale: Spec¬ 
tacular special effects do not of them¬ 
selves make a good film. There’s 
much more to science fiction than 
blinking hardware and pyrotechnic 
explosions. 

In fact, for most science fiction film 
productions, the quality of the work 
as a film is inversely proportional to 
the money spent on special effects. If 
you doubt this is true, go see Roller- 
ball. The special effects are terrific. 
All the other aspects of the film are 
considerably less than terrific. 

Why should this be? Why does a 
medium, which can recreate the Cri¬ 
mean War in faithful detail and ex¬ 
plore the innermost passions of the 
human heart with exquisite artistry, 
fall so flat on its face almost every 


time it tackles science fiction? 

The answer is simply that most 
filmmakers neither understand nor 
appreciate the particular strengths 
and problems science fiction offers. 
To begin with, science fiction is a 
literary form that has always ap¬ 
pealed to a rather limited readership 
which enjoys cerebral exercise. Sci¬ 
ence fiction has been called the litera¬ 
ture of change. 

Commercial motion pictures are a 
mass-audience medium. The mass 
audience in the main wants to be en¬ 
tertained, not challenged or exer¬ 
cised cerebrally. They’d much rather 
see Fred Astaire dance than have 
him make concerned speeches about 
the responsibility of nuclear scien¬ 
tists for World War III, as he did in 
On the Beach. 

For television, the problem gets 
worse. The purpose of commercial 
television is to capture the largest 
possible audience for the advertisers. 
Lowest common denominator and all 
that. Challenge assumptions? Make 
the audience think? Be interesting 
enough so that they’ll talk to each 
other during the commercials? Her¬ 
esy! 


All right, then. Science fiction as 
published in books and magazines is 
not a mass medium form of entertain¬ 
ment and probably never will be. But 
isn’t there a middle ground where sci¬ 
ence fiction can be adapted for the 
mass audience? After all, the film in¬ 
dustry has made commercial and ar¬ 
tistic successes out of Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Tolstoy, and Hemingway. 
Why can’t the enormous collection of 
talent among the filmmakers turn out 
good science fiction? 

We must look deeper—into sci¬ 
ence fiction itself, and into the way 
most filmmakers approach a science 
fiction project. 

At heart, science fiction is a form 
of storytelling in which the charac¬ 
ters in the stories are powerfully af¬ 
fected by some sort of scientific dis¬ 
covery or new technological inven¬ 
tion. Take away the science and tech¬ 
nology and you have no story. Thus, 
Frankenstein is a science fiction 
novel dealing with the newfound abil¬ 
ity of a scientist to create human life 
and of the consequences of that sci¬ 
entific breakthrough. 

Science fiction writers have always 
been aware science can kill as well as 

















cure. Verne, Wells, Asimov, Hein- 
lein, Bradbury...right on through to 
the newest and freshest writers of to¬ 
day, they have all shown that science 
is a double-edged sword. Many sto¬ 
ries show science and technology 
solving humanity’s age-old problems 
of disease, poverty, and death. But 
many other stories show science 
causing new problems, and technol¬ 
ogy exacerbating the old ones. 

The first major science fiction 
films, such as Fritz Lang’s Metropo¬ 
lis (1926), dealt with the dehumaniz¬ 
ing aspects of science and technol¬ 
ogy. That is what you would expect 
from the gloomy, disheartened era 
between World War I and II, espe¬ 
cially from a Germany that was head¬ 
ing into Nazism. Another direction 
was exemplified by a European co¬ 
production in the early thirties, 
Transatlantic Tunnel (1935). De¬ 
spite guest appearances by Walter 
Huston and George Arliss, and a jut- 
jawed performance by Richard Dix, 
the main attractions of the film were 
the special effects: spectacular disas¬ 
ters deep beneath the ocean floor, 
gigantic machines pitted against un¬ 
derwater volcanoes, and all that. 

It was a naive film. Its plot was 
sheer Victorian nonsense, with stiff¬ 
lipped heroes and their noble, long- 
suffering wives. Philosophically, the 
film was straight out of the gadget- 
happy, gee-whiz school of science 
fiction. We’re building a tunnel under 
the Atlantic Ocean! Golly! Never 
mind that volcano, men, we’ll bore 
right through it! Hang on! Here we 
go! 

When the tunnel’s finished, every¬ 
body shouts hurrah and the film ends, 
presumably with everyone happy. 

It seemed clear to moviemakers 
that science fiction could be used in 
two basic ways, one for “deep” 
philosophical issues, the other for ex¬ 
otic adventures heavy on special ef¬ 
fects, and with little else to recom¬ 
mend them. So we got high-budget 
bores such as Things to Come (1936) 
with H. G. Wells’s message of 
“progress or stagnation, which shall 
it be?” The mass audience chose to 
ignore the issue, and the film. On the 
other hand, we got technically accu¬ 
rate (for its day) adventures such as 
Destination Moon (1950) with Rob¬ 
ert A. Heinlein’s message of “space 
is the new frontier.. .and it’s fun!” 

By the fifties, Hollywood was pro¬ 


ducing an occasional thoughtful sci¬ 
ence fiction film which blended good 
special effects with a good script. 
The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951) 
dealt with an alien visitor who warns 
the people of Earth to stop messing 
around with nuclear weapons or suf¬ 
fer total destruction. 

But these noble few films were bur¬ 
ied beneath garbage heaps of monster 
movies which were advertised as 
“sci-fi,” a barbarism which still 
raises the hackles of science fiction 
fans. We were treated to a parade of 
teenaged werewolves, giant Gila 
monsters, Japanese foot stompers 
who regularly flattened Tokyo, enor¬ 
mous spiders, creatures from black 
lagoons who kept returning again and 
again, huge dung beetles, and alien 
invaders who came down in flying 
saucers to chase starlets across the 
desert. 

Calling these monster movies sci-fi 
did more damage to real science fic¬ 
tion than Godzilla ever did to Tokyo. 

The best science fiction film ever 
made was produced in Britain in 
1951: Alexander Mackendrick’s The 
Man in the White Suit , starring Alec 
Guinness. This film accomplished 


things that no science fiction film did 
before or since, depicting the sheer 
thrill of doing scientific research, the 
long hunt for a new scientific break¬ 
through, and the way a new scientific 
idea is often violently rejected by all 
the rest of the human race. It did all 
this with sparkling humor and a mini¬ 
mum of special effects. 

How could this film be so good 
while most of the others are so bad? I 
suspect it was because Mackendrick, 
Guinness, and company had no idea 
they were making a science fiction 
film. They were making a movie. Pe¬ 
riod. Therefore, they paid careful at¬ 
tention to quality in the script, the 
acting, and the production values. 
Quite a contrast to the usual sci-fi 
formula of spending your money on 
spectacular special effects and letting 
the rest fall where it may. 

By the sixties, television began to 
take up where feature films had left 
off. Not only did the old sci-fi flicks 
become a staple of late night maso¬ 
chism, but new series such as “Outer 
Limits,” “The Twilight Zone,” 
“Lost in Space,” and “The Time 
Tunnel” drove more dull wooden 
stakes into the heart of science fic- 



“Space: 1999” moon base. The show 
is sold on the science fictional ap¬ 
peal—blinking hardware and spec¬ 
tacular special effects. 
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tion’s reputation. Most of these 
shows quickly degenerated into 
monsters and nonsense. Only “Twi¬ 
light Zone” maintained any sem¬ 
blance of taste and intelligence, but 
even there the shows were usually 
fantasy, whimsy, or supernatural 
horror. Few were truly science fiction. 

All this was happening while sci¬ 
ence fiction novels and short stories 
were attracting new readers and fac¬ 
ing social problems such as racism, 
overpopulation, and energy short¬ 
ages decades before they made head¬ 
lines. Science fiction was becoming 
respectable in the nation’s universi¬ 
ties. The old pulp magazine image of 
the lurid twenties and thirties was fi¬ 
nally being outgrown. But the movies 
and TV shows which called them¬ 
selves science fiction were still sol¬ 
idly in the old “gee whiz” era. 

Stanley Kubrick and Arthur C. 
Clarke combined forces to produce 
2001: A Space Odyssey. Visually one 
of the most stunning films ever made, 
it also had a powerful philosophical 
message—in fact, two of them. 

The first, of course, is that our 
tools are taking control over us. 
From shinbone-turned-warclub to 
the soft-spoken, chess-playing elec¬ 
tronic computer named Hal, all our 
tools are killers. The second, subtler 
message of 2001 is that the human 
race has been shaped and manipu¬ 
lated by entities from outer space 
who are far older and wiser than we. 
Why and how they changed us from 
apes to men is unknown. But they did 
it. And now they have changed one 
human astronaut into something 
new, a Star Child, who returns to 
Earth for who knows what purposes. 

2001 was a “message” film with 
incredibly good special effects. But it 
became enormously popular not for 
its message(s)—which confused hell 
out of the mass audience—but for its 
psychedelic “light show” toward the 
end of the film. Kids of all ages toked 
up and took in the show, pleasantly 
buzzed, ignoring the philosophy 
while they watched the pretty lights 
and listened to the electronic music. 
It was a triumph of the audience’s 
ignorance over the filmmaker’s intel¬ 
ligence. 


The film studios saw it as a triumph 
of special effects, and a spate of sci¬ 
ence fiction films and TV specials 
were rushed into production. Most of 
them were dismal, and the one di¬ 
rected by Douglas Trumball—who 
had done the special effects for 
2001 —was the most dismal of them 
all. Trumball’s Silent Running (1972) 
had good special effects, but little 
else. It had the philosophical depth of 
a freshman debate, the scientific ac¬ 
curacy of a medieval sorcerer, and 
the dramatic power of a penlight bat¬ 
tery. 

Television’s “Star Trek” series 
came the closest to doing consis¬ 
tently good science fiction. Many of 
the scripts were not only intelligent, 
but interesting. The series’ main 
characters were lively and almost be¬ 
lievable. All this was due to the vi¬ 
sion and perseverance of Gene Rod- 
denberry, the show’s creator and ex¬ 
ecutive producer. Roddenberry 
knows and likes science fiction, and 
he got several science fiction writers 
to help make “Star Trek” a success. 

But the fanatical audience which 
“Star Trek” attracted, and still holds 
even though the show has been off 
the air for years except as reruns, was 
due only in small part to its excel¬ 
lence as science fiction. The core of 
“Star Trek’s” fandom consists of ad¬ 
olescents and retarded postadoles¬ 
cents called “Trekkies”—who are 
turned on by the character Spock, a 
half-human, half-alien, tall, and taci¬ 
turn male who is unemotional, enor¬ 
mously competent, and totally un¬ 
available. The ultimate father figure. 
Many of the Trekkies have grown up 
and become mothers and fathers, but 
it’s still Spock, with his pointy ears 
and deadpan brilliance, for whom 
they pine. 

Which brings us to “Space: 1999.” 
A science fiction film buff remarked 
that the title for this show should be 
“Space: 1999, Marked Down from 
2001 .” 

The influence of the Kubrick/ 
Clarke film is obvious throughout 
“1999”: the astronomical shots, the 
stylish hardware, the pretentious 
musical background, and the cast’s 
stiff-faced, witless dialogues. But 
while Kubrick was trying to make a 
point with his wooden actors, 
“1999” merely has wooden actors. 
And actresses. Barbara Bain looks as 
if she’d just stumbled out of electro- 



ln Destination Moon, Robert Hein- 
lein’s message was “Space is the 
new frontier... and it’s fun.’ ’ 


shock therapy (although her hair is 
nicely done); Martin Landau seems 
to have a chip on his shoulder. Proba¬ 
bly he’s wondering how he ever let 
himself get talked into such inanities. 

For while Kubrick had in Arthur 
C. Clarke one of the best and most 
knowledgeable science fiction writ¬ 
ers in the world, “1999” has no in¬ 
formed scientific input whatsoever. 
And although most film and TV pro¬ 
ducers don’t like to admit it, it is the 
scientific content of science fiction 
that sets it apart from other forms of 
drama. It is inevitable, moreover, 
that a production in which the sci¬ 
ence is sluffed off will be a production 
in which everything else gets sluffed 
off, sooner or later. Quality is a quan¬ 
tum effect; you either pay attention 
to it or you don’t. 

I speak from bitter experience. For 
six months I was the science advisor 
on the worst science fiction TV series 
ever produced: “The Starlost.” As 
drama, it rated a few light-years be¬ 
low watching grass grow. As science 
fiction, it was filled with so many idi¬ 
ocies that I gave up and withdrew 
from the series. 

A science advisor’s task is to read 
the scripts, in first draft preferably, 
and point out the scientific errors in 
them. All in the interest of scientific 
accuracy. A good science advisor 
also suggests ways to correct the er¬ 
rors without bending the script out of 
shape. I was well paid by “The Star- 
lost” production, thanked profusely 
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for catching ludicrous errors, praised 
for my team spirit when I showed 
how to work around such infelicities. 
And then ignored. The scripts were 
shot exactly as originally written, er¬ 
rors and all. 

If the scientific gaffes were the 
only problems with “The Starlost” 
series, one might be tempted to 
forego severe criticism. But the pro¬ 
ducers’ attitude toward scientific ni¬ 
ceties (“Don’t worry about it; no¬ 
body will notice”) carried over into 
all the other facets of the series. They 
didn’t worry about the quality of the 
story ideas or of the scripts. They 
didn’t worry about the cheap-jack 
sets and props, or the incredibly bad 
acting and directing. As a result the 
shows were unbelievably dull, as 
well as stupid. The series quickly 
folded. 

“Space: 1999” appears to be head¬ 
ing for success, not collapse. But I 
wonder how long a sizable audience 
can be kept interested in bad acting, 
poor scripts, and absurd situations? 
Acting and dramatic impact are qual¬ 
ities any audience can judge for itself, 
and certainly “1999” will win no 
awards in those categories. What 
seems to be selling the show is its 
“science fictional” appeal: the blink¬ 
ing hardware and spectacular special 
effects. 

But it will take more than special 
effects to keep the show going. As 
science fiction, “Space: 1999” is aw¬ 
ful. There are no challenging ideas, 
and the scientific aspects of the show 
are sheer lunarcy. 

Consider: The original premise of 
the show is that the moon is blasted 
out of its orbit by the explosion of 
radioactive wastes, which have been 
stored on the moon so that they 
cannot contaminate Earth’s ecology. 

Radioactive wastes can’t explode. 
They’re wastes. Most of the energy 
has been taken out of them already. 
They are radioactive, and therefore 
dangerous, but no more likely to ex¬ 
plode than the cooling ashes of a 
wood fire are apt to spontaneously 
burst into flame. 

Somehow the radiation from these 
stored nuclear wastes affects the 
mentality of the lunar workers. Mys¬ 
teriously, while Barbara Bain looks 
at them over closed-circuit televi¬ 
sion, they go insane. No explanation. 

Not only is this lousy science, this 
entire miasmic concept plays up to 


the public’s fear of nuclear energy 
and makes it just that much harder to 
convince people in the real world that 
nuclear energy is a reasonable alter¬ 
native to Middle Eastern oil. 

All right. Back to “1999.” The 
stuff explodes and acts like a huge 
rocket thruster, pushing the moon 
with incredible fury out of its orbit 
and away from Earth. Or so we’re 
told. 

The explosion effects are impres¬ 
sive, although clearly those explo¬ 
sions are taking place in an earthly 
studio, not on the airless moon. With¬ 
out air there is no sound. Compare 
the televised takeoff of the Apollo 
lunar modules from the moon’s sur¬ 
face, and you will see the differences 
immediately. The basic idea of 
knocking the moon out of its orbit 
just doesn’t stand up to examination. 

The moon is a massive chunk of 
rock. Its mass is about eighty million 
trillion tons. That’s an eight with 
nineteen zeroes after it. To push it 
out of its orbit would take a nuclear 
explosion of many millions of mega¬ 
tons, at least. And an explosion of 
that force would shatter the moon 
completely. The moon is made out of 
fairly rigid rock, not green cheese. 
An explosion of that magnitude 
would destroy it. 


Ill t’s an astronomical Catch 22. You 
need millions of megatons of explo¬ 
sive force to push the moon out of its 
orbit. But an explosion that size 
would be too strong for the moon to 
withstand. It would be shattered into 
billions of fragments. No more 
moon. No more life on Earth, very 
likely, after all the pieces finished 
raining down on us. Certainly no 
more “Space: 1999.” 

But mere physics and astronomy 
don’t deter sci-fi filmmakers. The 
moon hurtles out of its orbit into the 
mysterious depths of interstellar 
space it journeys. And once a week it 
manages to stop at some strange new 
planet and have an adventure. 

Now “Star Trek’s” spaceship, the 
“U.S.S. Enterprise,” could visit a 
new planet every week because it had 
engines, navigators, and a crew 
aboard. But a runaway moon just 
doesn’t seem likely to roll by a planet 
on a weekly schedule, stop and loiter 


in the vicinity for a while, and then 
roll blithely onward as the final com¬ 
mercials fill the screen. It strains 
one’s credulity. 

What’s more, we are told in the 
second segment of the series that the 
moon has been journeying for several 
months, and has now reached the 
edge of the galaxy. “Galaxy” is a 
word sci-fi filmmakers seem to prefer 
above all other astronomical terms. 
Maybe it’s because the word sounds 
intriguing and mysterious to them. 
Certainly they have no concept of 
what a galaxy is. 

Our galaxy is the Milky Way, a 
titanic collection of about a hundred 
billion stars, of which our own sun is 
one. At the speed that “1999’s” 
moon is traveling, it would take a 
hundred million years to reach the 
nearest edge of our galaxy. It may 
seem as though a hundred million 
years passes during every boring seg¬ 
ment of “Space: 1999,” but the 
scripts say otherwise. 

Why go on? The show is dumb. 
The science is utter nonsense. The 
scripts are bogging down into mons¬ 
ters and weirdos in outer space. And 
the producers are apparently uttering 
the same, “Don’t worry about it; no¬ 
body will notice,” which has doomed 
so many science fiction projects in 
the past. 

And this is the fundamental reason 
for so much bad science fiction in 
films and on television. As long as the 
special effects are eye-catching (and 
in many cases, even when they 
aren’t) the producers don’t give a 
damn about anything else. 

The audiences notice these things, 
often much sooner than the produc¬ 
ers expect. A show based on special 
effects and monsters quickly pales 
before the eyes of even the least criti¬ 
cal viewer. The shame of it is that 
people who might honestly be at¬ 
tracted to the exciting, thought-pro¬ 
voking worlds of good science fiction 
will take a look at “Space: 1999” and 
go back to watching reruns of Lucy. 

And who can blame them? H 


Ben Bova is a novelist, lecturer, and 
editor of Analog Science Fiction — 
Science Fact magazine. His satirical 
novel, The Starcrossed , was “in- > 
spired’ ’ by his experiences as science 
consultant for a short-lived science 
fiction television series. His latest 
novel is Millennium. 
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Alex Ward 

The opening scene. It is 1969, and a major motion 
picture studio is about to unveil a new star. The 
studio has paid him a lot of money, given him good 
billing, and otherwise treated him with deference. 
Now, what is unusual about this star is that he isn’t 
an actor. He isn’t even a director. He’s a screen¬ 
writer, and his name is William Goldman. 

Flashback. It is several years earlier, and Gold¬ 
man has written a screenplay about a couple of 
turn-of-the-century outlaws, Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid. Goldman and a producer friend 
of his, Lawrence Turman, try to interest several 
people, including Jack Lemmon, in the screenplay. 
No soap. Goldman does a rewrite. In fact, Gold¬ 
man does several rewrites, shortening the screen¬ 
play considerably. Still no buyers. Fade out on 
Turman. Enter Evarts Ziegler, wclLknown Holly¬ 
wood agent who represents. Goldman. We cut to 
Paul Newman and Steve McQueen, who are read¬ 
ing the screenplay and liking it, liking it a lot. 
Several quick cuts to studio executives whose in¬ 
terest has suddenly been awakened by the thought 
of a vehicle starring Newman and McQueen. 
Zoom in on Evarts Ziegler, who realizes he’s in the 
driver’s, seat. Five; studios now want ‘‘Butch Cas¬ 
sidy and the Sundance Kid,” so Ziegler puts the 
screenplay up for auction. It will go to the highest 
bidder. We cut to Richard Zanuck and David 
Brown of Twentieth Century-Fox, which bid 
$400,000. Sold. 


Katharine Ross in The Stepford 
Wives. Goldman disagreed with di¬ 
rector Bryan Forbes’s changes in his 
screenplay. 


The Happy Ending. Butch Cassidy and the Sun¬ 
dance Kid, starring Paul Newman and Robert Red- 
ford (McQueen has since dropped out over a dis¬ 
pute on the billing), becomes an enormously popu¬ 
lar success and William Goldman becomes a 
wealthy and famous man. Fade out. 

In the last few years, screenwriters have become 
very much the vogue in Hollywood, and no small 
portion of the credit for it has to go to William 
Goldman. In 1969, $400,000 was an unheard-of sum 
for a screenplay. Now it’s not so uncommon. In 
1969, screenwriters were working in virtually the 
same kind of obscurity they faced in the thirties and 
forties, when they were chained to baeklot cubby¬ 
holes with a typewriter and a wall to stare at..Now 
certain screenwriters are stars,. Knowledgeable 
filmgoers bandy their names about as easily as any 
actor’s or director’s. Critics pay them careful at¬ 
tention. Magazines run articles, about them. The 
screenwriter’s, status has reached the point where 
word has gone forth—if you want to break into 
movies., write your own. 

Goldman remains, very much a “hot” writer, 
highly paid and constantly in demand. Before 
Butch Cassidy Goldman had written the film Har¬ 
per. Since then he has done Hot Rock , The Step- 
ford Wives, The Great Waldo Pepper, and the first • 
two drafts of All the President’s Men. His most 
recently completed project was a screen adaptation 
of his own novel, Marathon Man, and he is now at 
work on the screenplay for Cornelius Ryan’s 
World War II best-seller about the battle of 
Amheim, A Bridge Too Far. But when asked 
about the unusual sale of Butch Cassidy and the 
attention it brought him, Goldman seemed slightly 
ill at ease. “My agent handled it very well,” he 
said, quietly but appreciatively. 

Even in the face of his enviable prosperity, Gold¬ 
man does not seem all that happy with writing films. 





He emphatically points out that he is not a screen¬ 
writer, but rather a novelist (he’s written ten) who 
also writes screenplays, and that screenwriting is 
demeaning work—“denigrating to the soul” are his 
precise words. “Screenwriting,” he says, “is the 
equivalent of what the woman’s movement people 
call—and you’ll excuse the term—shitwork. It’s a 
craft that is very occasionally raised to the level of 
art.” Other than Ingmar Bergman, whose work as 
a writer and director Goldman greatly admires, 
“we’re all,” he says, “just craftsmen.” 

The question might reasonably arise why a 
screenwriter who has done so well is so disdainful 
of screenwriting. In Goldman’s case, as in the case 
of many other film writers who do not direct their 
own material, it has to do with the creative pro¬ 
cesses of moviemaking, which more often than not 
dictate that what the screenwriter writes isn’t nec¬ 
essarily what gets filmed. Changes are made, egos 
get bruised, tempers fray, and bad feelings result. 
The cycle is as common to films as the tracking 
shot. Goldman, who likes sports metaphors, com¬ 
pares moviemaking to a two-man relay race. The 
first man is the screenwriter, who chugs along when 
the movie doesn’t exist, trying to get an idea for it 
down on paper. Once he does, he hands it off to the 
director, who carries it over the finish line. One of 
Goldman’s unhappiest experiences was with The 
Stepford Wives, on which he and director Bryan 
Forbes had a lot of disagreements. The finished 
film was so different from his screenplay that Gold¬ 
man claims he never would have agreed to the 
project in the first place had he known what the 
results would be. “When I work on a film,” Gold¬ 
man says, “I try to be supportive and understand¬ 
ing. When changes are made in my work I don’t 
whine that someone has spoiled my baby. It hurts, 
and I don’t like it, but I’ve learned to accept it. So 
many things go into a film, so many things affect it, 
that by the time it’s finished there’s a good chance 
the original screenplay might be completely ob¬ 
scured. A writer must learn to live with that.” 

Directors and screenwriters, in Goldman’s 
view, are natural adversaries, like the mongoose 
and the cobra. Directors are overpraised, he feels. 
Goldman says that when a film is panned, review¬ 
ers blame it on the material; they inevitably say 


Robert Redford as Sundance in 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid. Goldman sold the screenplay 
for the then-highest price ever paid. 


there was nothing to work with. If the film’s a hit, 
the director gets all the credit. In a sense he doesn’t 
begrudge them this. “I admire how hard they work, 
and I appreciate how physically demanding their 
job is. I mean, making a film is an elephantine 
goddamned process, long, hard, and boring. Have 
you ever been on the set of a movie? All you do is 
stand around, waiting for something to happen. A 
lot of brute strength is necessary to hold it all 
together. I know I could never do it.” 

Goldman’s home base is New York City, where 
he’s lived since his days as a Columbia graduate 
student in the mid-fifties. He prefers New York to 
Hollywood because there are fewer distractions. 
It’s easier to work, he says, where there aren’t 
swimming pools and palm trees. Goldman admits 
he suffers “from all the neuroses and self-doubts” 
that afflict most writers, and finds comfort in work¬ 
ing regular hours amidst familiar surroundings. He 
keeps an office in a smallish penthouse apartment 
in the East eighties, fifteen blocks uptown from his 
Park Avenue residence. It’s a comfortable, unpre¬ 
tentious place with dark, functional furnishings and 
bookshelves lining the walls. Everything in it is 
neat and orderly. Leaning near the front door is one 
of the few decorative touches, a framed poster of 
Paul Newman and Robert Redford in Butch Cas¬ 
sidy. Goldman himself is remarkably youthful 
looking at forty-four—a tall, well-tanned figure 
with touches of gray in his dark hair and carefully 
trimmed mustache. 

There has hardly been a time in his life when 
Goldman didn’t want to write. As a kid growing up 
on Chicago’s suburban North Shore he wanted to 
be a sportswriter. Later, during his undergraduate 
days at Oberlin College, he wanted to write books. 
It was a struggle at first. No one thought he had any 
talent, no one offered any encouragement. At 
Oberlin he tried his hand at several short stories, 
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Paul Newman, Katharine Ross, 
Redford en route to South America in 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. 


Right: Robert Red- 
ford as the stunt 
flyer in The Great 
Waldo Pepper. 


but they were turned down by the campus literary 
magazine, of which Goldman was the editor. “The 
staff had to vote on which stories went in,” he 
explained, “and they never voted for any of mine. ’ ’ 
When he finished graduate school at Columbia 
University, Goldman, by his own admission, “had 
done absolutely nothing to indicate I had any writ¬ 
ing talent.” But like every other aspiring writer, he 
felt he had a novel in him, so he sat down and 
banged it out. It was called Temple of Gold, and 
Goldman wrote it very quickly, “in almost a luna¬ 
tic frenzy, just to see if I could do it.” When he 
finished, the first publisher who read Temple of 
Gold bought it. 

Goldman had established himself as a novelist 
before he tried his hand at screenwriting. His book, 
Boys and Girls Together, published in 1964, after 
poor hardcover sales, was a paperback best-seller 
which gained him an enthusiastic following. His 
first opportunity to try screenwriting came when 
actor Cliff Robertson approached Goldman with a 
book called Flowers for Algernon, which Robert¬ 
son thought would make a good film. Eventually, it 
became Charley, and Robertson won an Academy 
Award for best actor in the starring role. Goldman, 
however, wasn’t the screenwriter. He did do one 
draft, but Robertson didn’t like it, so Goldman was 
replaced. The experience intrigued him though. “I 
had always loved movies, and I wanted to try writ- 
ingforthem,” he says. “Thatgotme started.” 

Goldman has developed a rather distinctive, 
non-filmic style for his screenplays. They are writ¬ 
ten almost in narrative form with few, if any, tech¬ 
nical directions. The emphasis is on physical de¬ 
scriptions with series of “cut to’s” (which could be 
said to replace the “he said’s” or “she said’s”) to 
break up the dialogue. Unlike most screenplays, 
Goldman’s can be read like novels, and indeed two 
of them, Butch Cassidy and Waldo Pepper have 


been published as paperbacks. A scene in Butch 
Cassidy, where Butch is confronted by another 
man for leadership of the Hole-in-the-Wall Gang, is 
particularly illustrative of his technique: 

Cut to: 

The men, and with the appearance of the knife they 
start to get really excited, and from here on in that 
excitement only builds as they surge toward Logan 
who is calmly taking off his shirt. Butch moves to 
Sundance. 

Cut to: 

Sundance on his horse, waiting quietly as Butch 
approaches. 

Butch: Maybe there’s a way to make a profit on 
this—bet on Logan. 

Sundance: I would, but who’d bet on you? 

Butch: I made this gang. You know I did. Now look 
at’em. 

Cut to: The gang clustered around Logan. He is 
stripped to the waist and his body is brutal. Sud¬ 
denly he calls out— 

Logan: Sundance—when we’re done, if he’s dead, 
you’re welcome to stay. 

Cut to: Butch and Sundance, looking out at Logan. 
Butch speaks quietly to Sundance. 

Butch: Listen, I’m not a sore loser or anything, but 
when we’re done, if I’m dead, kill him. 

Sundance: (This is said to Logan but in answer to 
Butch) Love to. 
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Paul Newman in Harper. Goldman 
adapted Ross Macdonald’s The 
Moving Target, one in "the finest se¬ 
ries of detective novels ever written 
by an American.” 


Goldman’s technique is a reaction against the 
traditional screenplay with its mishmash of instruc¬ 
tions decipherable only to those well-versed in the 
technicalities of filmmaking. “After Cliff Robert¬ 
son asked me to write a screenplay of Flowers for 
Algernon,” Goldman explains, “I went out and 
bought a book called How to Write a Screenplay. It 
was filled with numbers and abbreviations which 
were there only for the technicians. I was writing a 
screenplay to be read, to catch someone’s atten¬ 
tion. Race and narrative were much more impor¬ 
tant to me than camera setups.” 

The first successful screenplay Goldman wrote 
was Harper in 1966. It was based on The Moving 
Target,, a detective novel by Ross Macdonald. 
Goldman loves Macdonald’s books; in fact, he is 
an avid fan of the American detective novel genre 
in general—Chandler and Hammett are favorites of 
his, too. Harper represented a revival of the thirties 
and forties detective film, which had given way in 
the early sixties to more lavish adventures in the 
James Bond mold. It starred Paul Newman as 
Macdonald’s hard-boiled, fast-talking shamus, and 
won over critics and the public alike. Bosley 
Crowther wrote in The New York Times that “the 
screenplay crackles, snaps, and pops with all sorts 
of familiar surprises and bubbles of biting dia¬ 
logue.” Harper, Crowther wrote, was “. . . a 
slam-bang mystery yarn that could be right off the 
Raymond Chandler shelf.” The success of Harper 
didn’t bring Macdonald the attention Goldman felt 
he deserved, however, so several years later, when 
Goldman was offered the chance to review a new 
Macdonald novel. The Goodbye Look, for The 
New York Times Sunday Book Review section, he 
leaped at it. The front-page review, in which Gold¬ 
man called Macdonald’s books, “The finest series 
of detective novels ever written by an American,” 
sparked the beginning of a cult. Bantam Books 


subsequently reissued all of Macdonald’s stories in 
a paperback series. Now when he writes a new 
book, it gets a well-placed review. 

Chandler is another author Goldman greatly ad¬ 
mires, and Goldman’s writing often shows traces 
of a Chandlerian influence. Many of his characters 
are sympathetic in the thick-skinned, cynical way 
that Philip Marlowe was; they are often confronted 
with complicated or impossible situations and are 
given to a chronic impulse to, as Chandler might 
say, “crack wise.” Goldman calls himself an “in¬ 
stinctive writer” who will carry ideas around in his 
head for years before they crystallize. He will re¬ 
search them, think about them, make notes on 
them until, sooner or later, they come together. 
When he sits down to write, he tends to write very 
quickly. Butch Cassidy, he explains, “was some¬ 
thing I thought about for nearly eight years. When I 
finally did write the screenplay, it came out so 
quickly that I’m embai rassed to say just how long it 
took.” By the time shooting starts on one of his 
screenplays, Goldman considers his work on the 
project finished. If there is rewriting to be done, he 
prefers to do it before filming begins. “I don’t like 
hanging around the set doing day-to-day rewrites,” 
he says. “When filming starts I might have worked 
on the movie idea for a year or more. I’ve either lost 
my stomach for it or my objectivity. At that point 
there’s a limit to how much I can bring to it.” 

The screenplay for Marathon Man —a fast- 
paced thriller in which a mild-mannered history 
scholar gets involved with double agents and a 
Nazi war criminal—went fairly smoothly, Gold¬ 
man feels. Robert Evans purchased the rights to 
Goldman’s novel as the first of his projects as an 
independent producer for Paramount. He hired 
Goldman to write the adaptation, John Schlesinger 
to direct, and a cast that includes Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Dustin Hoffman, Roy Scheider, and Wil¬ 
liam Devane. After Schlesinger read Goldman’s 
first draft, the two men conferred and several re¬ 
writes were undertaken before a satisfactory draft 
was settled on. Goldman calls Schlesinger “a 
highly intelligent director” and thinks their meet¬ 
ings were constructive. His feelings about the film 
now could be described as cautiously optimistic. 
“The movie has a sensational cast and a fine direc¬ 
tor,” he says. “It should be a smash . . . but who 
knows? Nothing is bullet-proof, you can never 
guess how a film is going to do until it’s in the 
theaters. Movies are beyond the control of one 
person, they’re a collaborative form and so much 
depends on chance, on luck. That’s why I prefer 
books. A book is your own, something you can 
control. When I write a film I do the best I can, then 
I try to forget it, try not to talk about it, until it 
comes out. Sometimes I don’t even like to talk 
about it then.” 

Marathon Man began filming in early October in 
Paris. At the time, William Goldman was, as usual, 
in New York, busily writing his next movie. U 


Alex Ward is a writer on film and television. 




An inquiry into the arts and crafts of 
filmmaking through interview semi¬ 
nars between Fellows and prominent 
filmmakers held at Grey stone, under 
the auspices of The American Film 
Institute ’s Center for Advanced Film 
Studies. This educational series is di¬ 
rected by James Powers. 


Ingmar Bergman, the dominant figure 
in Swedish film for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, and a director artist of world¬ 
wide renown and importance, was 
born in 1918 in Uppsala, Sweden. His 
obsessions with religious themes, with 
conflicts between the soul and the 
flesh, would seem to stem from a child¬ 
hood lived under the influence of his 
father, a Lutheran minister. Working 
first in theater, Bergman moved into 
films in 1944 with the screenplay for 
Torment , for which he was also the 
assistant director. His talents were 
recognized early, for soon he was di¬ 
recting films written by himself and 
occasionally by others. Bergman has 
continued to combine filmmaking with 
directing in the theater, and has made 
important contributions to Swedish 
television, most notably Scenes From a 
Marriage , which was shown in six 
parts, and then edited for a single 
theatrical release. 

Always highly original and individ¬ 
ual in concept, his films have embod¬ 
ied Swedish cinematic, theatrical, and 


literary traditions, while remaining at 
the same time universally accessible. 
Music, although used sparingly in 
most of his films, has influenced their 
form and structure, and he has re¬ 
ferred to one series of three films— 
Through a Glass Darkly, Winter Light, 
The Silence —as “quartets.” His mu¬ 
sical bent flowered recently in a widely 
acclaimed film production of Mozart’s 
The Magic Flute . Another aspect of his 
work is his use of what is usually re¬ 
ferred to as his “stock company,” a 
group of distinguished actors and ac¬ 
tresses who appear frequently in his 
films. Prominent among them are Max 
von Sydow, Ingrid Thulin, Gunnar 
Bjornstrand, Harriet Andersson, Eva 
Dahlbeck, Bibi Andersson, and Liv 
Ullmann. 

In November, 1975, Bergman, ac¬ 
companied by his wife, made his first 
visit to California and Hollywood. The 
purposes were mainly pleasure and 
curiosity, with perhaps a bit of busi¬ 
ness mixed in. His American represen¬ 
tative, Paul Kohner, had arranged 
with Dino De Laurentiis, for North 
American distribution of his latest 
film,Face to Face, as a Paramount 
release. The business had to do with a 
new relationship for Bergman; De 
Laurentiis would provide the financ¬ 
ing for his next picture. 

The Bergmans stayed in California 
only a week, putting up at the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel. They visited studios 
and were feted at a luncheon at Uni¬ 
versal. During the course of the 
luncheon, Billy Wilder remarked to 
Bergman that the atmosphere was 
much like that of a hospital being paid 
a visit by Dr. Christian Barnard. 




Bergman paid his own visit to a doc¬ 
tor—Arthur Janov, the originator of 
Primal Scream Therapy—and it is re¬ 
ported only that they had a long con¬ 
versation. Bergman’s strong interest 
in psychiatry is made plain inFace to 
Face , which deals with the breakdown 
of a woman psychiatrist (played by Liv 
Ullmann) as the result of an emotional 
crisis arising in her own life. 

Some months before, George Ste¬ 
vens, Jr., director of the AFI, had met 
Bergman while visiting the Swedish 
Film Institute in Stockholm. He 
gained Bergman’s promise to talk with 
the Fellows and staff of the Center for 
Advanced Film Studies during his 
forthcoming California visit. Berg¬ 
man kept his promise. Seminar ses¬ 
sions are usually restricted, but Berg¬ 
man requested that a few guests be 
allowed to attend. These included 
writer Carol Eastman, actress Jeanne 
Moreau, director James Bridges, and 
Madame Jean Renoir. At one point in 
the seminar, Bergman draws Moreau 
into the discussion. 
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Question: The theory here at the Center is that you 
can’t teach filmmaking, but you can learn it if you 
come in contact with the right persons. That’s why 
we feel so fortunate you are here, because you are 
the right person. 

Bergman: I am very nervous. I am almost fainting. 
I always feel very scared when I have to meet so 
many people, but you look very friendly. I will do 
my best. Somebody told me the first day I was here 
that I would come to your lecture, and I fell into 
pieces. I said, “Lecture, what’s that?” Somebody 
said, “You go to see the students and say hello to 
them, and it’s all over.” But I think you make it a 
job—you ask questions. I don’t know what you 
want from me. I will try to be as honest as possible. 
It’s very difficult because I can’t talk my own 
language. 

Question: Please tell us how you work with actors. 
For example, the different steps you use to commu¬ 
nicate with actors. 

Bergman: It can be a very complicated question— 
we can talk about it for the whole time. And it can 
be a very simple question, because if you want to 
know exactly how I work together with my actors, 
I can tell you in one minute: I just use my intuition. 
My only instrument in my profession is my intui¬ 
tion. I have the experience that when I work at the 
theater or in the studio with my actors I just feel , 
and I don’t know how to handle the situation, how 
to collaborate with the actors. 

One thing is very important to me, one thing. 
That is, an actor is always a creative human being, 
and what your intuition has to find out is how to 
make free—do you understand what I mean?—to 
make free the power, the creative power, in the 
actor or the actress. I can’t explain how it works. It 
has nothing to do with magic; it has a lot to do with 
experience. But I think when I work together with 
the actors I try to be like a radar. I try to be wide 
open, because we have to create something to¬ 
gether. I give them some stimulations and sugges¬ 
tions, and they give me a lot of stimulations and 
suggestions. If this fantastic wave of giving and 
taking is cut off for any reason, I have to feel it, and 


Face to Face: Liv Ullmann as a psy¬ 
chiatrist who goes through a mental 
breakdown and agonizing rebirth . 
Bergman’s most recent film. 
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Scenes From a Marriage: Liv 
Ullmann, ErlandJosephson. First 
shown on Swedish television in six 
episodes, it was edited for theaters 
into a film of excruciating intimacy. 


I have to look for the reason. I know if we try to 
work with those waves cut off, it is terrifying; it is 
the hardest, toughest job which exists both for me 
and the actors. 

Some directors work with aggression. The direc¬ 
tor is aggressive, and the actors are aggressive, and 
they get marvelous results. But to me it is impossi¬ 
ble. I have to be in contact, in touch, with my actors 
the whole time, because what we first of all create 
when we start a work together is an atmosphere of 
security around us. It’s not only me who creates 
this atmosphere; we together create it. But for all 
those situations, all those decisions, all those very 
difficult decisions—you have to make hundreds of 
them every day—I never think. It’s never an intel¬ 
lectual process; it’s just intuition. I have to go 
straight into it, and I have to trust my intuition, 
because if you trust your intuition and train your 
intuition and not start to make intellectual discus¬ 
sions with your intuition, you make the right thing. 
Afterwards you can think it over: “What was this? 
What was that?” You can think over every step 
you have made. 

Question: Do you write in the same way, always 
using your intuition? 

Bergman: Yes, yes, yes. The best time in the writ¬ 
ing, I think, is the time when I have no ideas about 
how to do it. I just play the game. I can lie down on 
the sofa, and I can look into the fire. I can go to the 
seaside, and I can just sit down and do nothing. I 
just play the game, and it’s wonderful. I make some 
notes, and I can go on for a year. When I have made 
a plan the difficult job starts. I have to sit down on 
my ass every morning at ten o’clock and write the 
screenplay. Then something very, very strange 
happens. Very often the personalities in my scripts 
don’t want the same thing I want. But I have also 
the experience that if I try to force them to do what 
I want them to do, it will always be an artistic 
catastrophe. But if I let them free to do what they 
want and what they tell me, it’s OK. So I think this 
is the only way to handle it. All intellectual deci¬ 
sions must come afterwards. 

You have seen Cries and Whispers ? For half a 
year, I think I went around, and I just had a picture 


inside about three women walking around in a red 
room in white clothes, and I didn’t know why—I 
beg your pardon? 

Question: I was just complaining about the noise 
from all the cameras. 

Bergman: It doesn’t matter. When people sit to¬ 
gether and talk, I just want to know what they are 
talking about. I am terribly curious. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter with the cameras. It’s just machinery going on, 
but if people talk with each other, I get terribly 
curious. I went around with this picture inside, and 
I couldn’t understand why these damned women 
were there. I tried to throw it away; I tried to write 
it down; I tried to find out what they said to each 
other, because they whispered. And suddenly it 
came out that they were watching another woman 
who was dying in the next room. Then the screen¬ 
play started. But it took about a year. It’s very 
strange. You feel you have a picture. The script 
always starts with a picture, with some kind of 
tension in it, and then slowly it comes out. 

Question: After you have developed a script do you 
continue to develop the characters through your 
shooting? 

Bergman: No. I have always worked with actors; I 
have never worked with amateurs. I made a docu¬ 
mentary once, but I have always worked with 
trained actors. An amateur can be himself always, 
and you can put him in situations that give the 
situation a third dimension, as De Sica did in The 
Bicycle Thief. But if you work with trained actors, 
you must have come to a conclusion, to an idea, 
about exactly what you are going to do with the 
parts. We have all the discussions before, and then 
we work in the studio. We just have the freedom of 
being together and giving each other suggestions. 
It’s very nice. But the whole time we must have in 
mind what we meant. 

It’s very dangerous to go away and suddenly 
start to improvise. You can improvise, of course, in 
the studio, but you have to be very prepared before 
you improvise, because to improvise on an improv¬ 
isation is always shit. It always goes into a catastro- 


Persona :Bibi Andersson, Liv 
Ullmann as nurse and patient. Re¬ 
garded as Bergman’s most difficult 
film, it can be taken as a duel of 
identities. 
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The Devil ’ s Eye: Jarl Kulle as Don 
Juan, emerged temporarily from hell 
at the devil’s bidding; Sture Lager- 
wall as his servant, Pablo. 


phe. If you are very prepared and know how to do 
it, you can go back if your improvisation suddenly 
one day fades away, which of course it does. I think 
inspiration and enthusiasm and everything like that 
are beautiful, but I don’t like it. I think when we are 
in the studio we have to be very strict. 

Question: What do you say to the actors? Do you 
do exercises with them? 

Bergman: No, no, no, no. Good heavens, no. I say 
nothing. Before we start the picture we talk a lot. 
We meet, and we talk a lot. We have some sort of 
discussions. I don’t know how. But when we are in 
the studio, I think we say strange things to each 
other. We make some noises, we tell funny stories, 
we touch each other. We just find the key words, 
because it’s very necessary not to talk too much. 
Just to hold this intuitive relation is a creative job. 

Question: Do you tell them the message of the film? 

Bergman: No. Good heavens, no. No, no, no, no. 
In a way, I don’t know anything about messages or 
symbols or things like that. I am always surprised 
when people ask me about the message, because I 
just want to get in touch with other human beings 
when I make a picture and tell them a story, or just 
be together with them or touch them and have them 
feel things. Sometimes when I have the message 
everything goes wrong. So we don’t talk about 



Hour of the Wolf:L/v Ullmann ina 
dream and nightmare haunted 
drama of madness, suicide, memory, 
and guilt. 


those things. We just talk professionally: “Be care¬ 
ful. Be slower. Don’t be in a hurry.” The most 
important thing of all is the ear—the ear for the 
director and the ear for the actors—to listen to each 
other with. Very often when I see a scene I just 
close my eyes and listen, because if it sounds right 
it also looks right. It’s very strange. 

Question: In your films you often fuse reality and 
dreams. Do you feel that reality and dreams are of 
equal importance? 

Bergman: Yes. To me real cinematography is very, 
very close to dreaming, as cinematography is when 
it is at its best. Think only of the time gap: You can 
make things as long as you want, exactly as in a 
dream. You can make things as short as you want, 
exactly as in a dream. As a director, a creator of the 
picture, you are like a dreamer. You can make what 
you want. You can construct everything. I think 
that is one of the most fascinating things that exists. 

Question: Have you transferred dreams to film ex¬ 
actly as you dreamed them? 

Bergman: Yes. I have only done it twice. I have 
written down a dream and filmed it just as I had 
dreamt it. One is in Wild Strawberries with the 
coffin. Without any translation, it’s just put in as it 
was. The other picture is The Naked Night —the 
first sequence with the clown and his wife. Writing 
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Through a Glass Darkly: Max von 
Sydow as the husband , Harriet An- 
dersson as the schizophrenic wife in a 
brooding , introspective film. 


and filmmaking and the creation of pictures are so 
extremely close to our dreams. 

I think also the reception by the audience of a 
picture is very, very hypnotic. You sit there in a 
completely dark room, very anonymous, and you 
look on a spot, on a lighted spot in front of you, and 
* you don’t move. You sit, and you don’t move, and 

your eyes are concentrated on that white spot on 
the wall. I think this is exactly what some hypno- 
» tists do. They light a spot on the wall and ask you to 

follow it with your eyes, and then they talk to you 
and then they hypnotize you. It’s quite different 
when you watch television. You sit at home, you 
have light around you, you have people you know 
around you, the telephone is ringing, you can go out 
and have a cup of coffee, the children are making 
noise. The situation is absolutely another situation. 

The film medium is some sort of magic. I think 
also it’s a magic that every frame comes and stands 
still for a fraction of a second and then it darkens. A 
half part of the time when you see a picture you sit 
in complete darkness. Isn’t that fascinating? That 
is magic. So we can be as intellectual as we want; 
we can be as sensible as we want. We are in the 
position to work with the most fascinating medium 
which exists in the world, because as in music we 
go straight to the feelings. Afterwards we can start 
to work with our intellect. If the picture is good, if 
the suggestions from the creator of the picture are 
strong enough, they’ll give you thoughts later .You’ll 
start to think. They’ll be intellectually stimulating. 



Question: You speak a lot about music, and we all 
know that you are very fond of music. We know 
you use music as part of your plan. What do you 
feel you can do with music over the sound in gen¬ 
eral? 

Bergman: I will try to answer the question. I think 
when the silent picture died and the sound picture 
came, the silent picture was in a development, in a 
marvelous development. But now we have sound, 
and we have to combine the sound and the picture, 
and they have to work together and live together, 
and I think that is a marvelous medium. I think we 
can do a lot with the sound track. I am a little bit 
worried about music, electronic or conventional 
music, because I have the feeling that film in a way 
is rhythm. Music, at the beginning, as Stravinsky 
said, is also rhythm. They are both unintellectual 
suggestions. I think it’s dangerous to use real mu¬ 
sic, but to use sounds, different sounds—concrete 
or synthesized sounds—is very interesting, and I 
think we have just begun to do what we can do with 
sound and picture together. And that is fascinating. 

Question: You have described many of your films 
as chamber works, as a metaphor to chamber mu¬ 
sic. What do you mean by that? 

Bergman: It’s not my invention. Strindberg, the 
Swedish writer, had a little theater. It was almost 
like this room here; I think it was for a hundred 
people. He arranged, with enormous difficulties, 
with some friends and some actors a very primitive 
theater, and for that theater he wrote plays with few 
actors, with just very simple settings. He called 
them chamber plays, like chamber music. And I 
have stolen that from him. 

Question: Could you have made the kinds of films 
you make if you were working in America? 

Bergman: Absolutely not. I think it would have 
been impossible. No, everything is changing now. I 
came to the business during the war. I came to the 
business in 1942, and Sweden was isolated com¬ 
pletely, and we could only get German pictures. 
We didn’t want them, so we had to make our pic- 
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tures ourselves. Because this was before the TV, 
the Swedes were running to the movie theaters 
very much. This little country with seven million 
people made about forty or fifty pictures a year. 
Suddenly everybody who knew the front and back 
of a camera was a cameraman, and everybody who 
had ever spoken to an actor was a director. Of 
course, it was fantastic because in three years I 
made three pictures, three catastrophes, three 
flops, and I was still alive. We could just go on and 
make films, and that was very healthy and unneu¬ 
rotic. It was not a question of making money or 
making box-office success. But when I made my 
fifth box-office catastrophe I was kicked out. 

It was after a catastrophic opening of a picture of 
mine. I was in bed, and I was crying, and I said to 
my girl friend, “Oh, I think they will never let me 
make a picture again.” The telephone rang, and it 
was a crazy man who said, “Ingmar, I think you 
are a little bit more modest now, so perhaps we can 
work together. ’ ’ And I was. 

That was the beginning, and I am still grateful to 
that man. He taught me almost everything about 
filmmaking because I was a happy amateur, very 
enthusiastic, and had enormous ideas about mak¬ 
ing pictures about life and death and everything. 
Nobody understood my pictures—I don’t under¬ 
stand them myself. When I see one of them, I get 
completely red over my whole body. I think I was a 
very difficult director. I was very aggressive, and I 
was absolutely terrifying in the studio because I 



Cries and Whispers: a story of four 
women, filmed in tones of red. 

As seen above, KariSylwan, 

Liv Ullmann, Harriet Andersson, 
Ingrid Thulin. 


In Cries and Whispers Harriet 
Andersson gives one of her greatest 
performances as the spinster sister 
dying of cancer. 
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Left: Kari Sylwan, as the young 
maid who cares for the dying sister; 

(below) Ingrid Thulin, as the eldest 
sister, hiding anguish beneath a cool 
facade. 




was insecure, and if you are insecure you get ag¬ 
gressive, of course. But this man taught me a lot 
about filmmaking. 

Do you all know what the most important thing 
was that he taught me? What I still use? You know 
how it is when we see our rushes, our dailies. We 
just ask “God, help me. Help us all.” Isn’t it so? 
And then we say, “This is not so bad.” And some¬ 
body else says, “No, it’s pretty good.” And then a 
third says, “It’s wonderful.” We try to pep our¬ 
selves up to have the courage to continue the next 
day, because very often when you see the rushes 
you have the feeling that you want to go under the 
bed and never come out again, like a dog. He said to 
me, “I hate this pepping up. Sit, be objective, be 
your own worst critic, be cold. Don’t let yourself 
fall down into a depression or up into a euphoria. 
Just sit and see it all quietly. Don’t blame your 
crew. All of you have done your best. The only 
thing you have to do is to estimate: Is this all right? 
Or may it be so that I have to retake it? Or what can 
happen? Just be objective.” It’s almost impossible, 
but I think that is one of the best things I have 


Left: Liv Ullmann is seen in a dual 
role in Cries and Whispers— as the 
mother of the three sisters, and as 
Maria, one of the sisters, shallow and 
sexually wanton. 
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The Virgin Spring: Ove Porath, Axel 
Diiberg, Birgitta Petterson, Torlse- 
dal. Innocence will turn into stark 
tragedy. 


learned in my life, and I still use it, and it’s very, 
very good. And best of all I think is to be alone with 
your god and the projectionist when you see the 
rushes. To have nobody there, because it’s always 
so that when people sit there and they are an audi¬ 
ence—even if it’s a cat—you just sit waiting for 
something. So it is best just to be completely alone. 

Question: How have you gone about financing your 
films and marketing them outside Sweden? 

Bergman: It has never been a problem for me, a real 
problem. Compared to the American or interna¬ 
tional productions, my pictures are always low- 
budget productions. Cries and Whispers cost about 
$450,000. Scenes From a Marriage cost us about 
$200,000. There is always some fool who wants to 
raise the money. There must be gamblers and opti¬ 
mistic people in the business. 



Right: The Silence: Jorgen Lind- 
strom. GunnelLindblom. Spiritual 
torment and physical loneliness in a 
strange city. 


Question: What is your relation to the camera? Do 
you have to buck the technical limitations of the 
camera? 


Bergman: If intuition is our mental instrument, the 
camera is our physical instrument. I think the cam¬ 
era is erotic. I think it is the most exciting little 
machine that exists. To me, just to work together 
with my cameraman, Sven Nykvist, to see a human 
face with the camera and with a zoom to come 
closer, to see the scene, to see the face changing, is 
the most fascinating thing that exists. I think the 
choreography of the actors in relation to the camera 
is very important, because every good actor feels if 
he is good in the camera sense, he is in a bad 
position. And if he is in a bad position, he feels 
stress and is very unhappy. If he is in a good 
position, in a logical position—he can be with his 
back to the camera, it doesn’t matter—if he feels 
this is all right, then intuitively he feels secure and 
he does his best. 

So there is always the question about the relation 
between the actors and the camera in every scene. 
The camera has to be the best friend of the actors, 
and the actors have to be secure with our handling 
of the camera. They must feel that we are taking 
care of them, because we who are directors must 


The Magic Flute: Josef Kostlinger as 
Tamino, Irma Urrila as Pamina in 
Bergman’s fanciful adaptation of the 
Mozart opera. 
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The Films of Ingmar Bergman 

Unless otherwise stated, the following 
films have been both written and directed 
by Ingmar Bergman. On his five most 
recent films Bergman was also producer. 

Torment —1944 
Director: Alf Sjoberg 
Crisis —1945 

It Rains On Our Love —1946 
Woman Without a Face—1947 
Director: Gustaf Molander 
Frustration —1947 
Night Is My Future —1948 
Screenplay: Dagmar Edqvist 
Port of Call — 1948 
Eva —1948 

Director: Gustaf Molander 
Screenplay: Gustaf Molander and Ing¬ 
mar Bergman 

from a synopsis by Bergman. 

The Devil*s Wanton —1949 
Thirst (Three Strange Loves )—1949 
Screenplay: Herbert Grevenius 
To Joy —1950 

While the City Sleeps —1950 
Director: Lars-Eric Kjellgren 
Screenplay: Lars-Eric Kjellgren from a 
story by 

P. A. Fogelstrom based on a synopsis 
by Ingmar Bergman. 


This Can t Happen Here {High Tension ) 
—1950 

Screenplay: Herbert Grevenius 
Illicit Interlude —1951 

Screenplay: Ingmar Bergman and Her¬ 
bert Grevenius 

from a story by Ingmar Bergman. 
Divorced —1951 

Director: Gustaf Molander 
Screenplay: Ingmar Bergman and Her¬ 
bert Grevenius 
from a synopsis by Bergman. 

Secrets of Women— 1952 
Summer With Monika (Monika) —1953 
Screenplay: Ingmar Bergman and P. 

A. Fogelstrom 
from a novel by Fogelstrom. 

The Naked Night —1953 
A Lesson in Love-1 954 
Dreams —1955 

Smiles of a Summer Night —1955 
The Last Couple Out —1956 
Director: Alf Sjoberg 
Screenplay: Ingmar Bergman and Alf 
Sjoberg 

from a story by Bergman. 

The Seventh Seal— 1957 
Wild Strawberries ^-1957 
The Brink of Life— 1958 
Screenplay: Ulla Isaksson and Ingmar 
Bergman 


The Magician —1958 
The Virgin Spring— 1960 
Screenplay: Ulla Isaksson 
The Devil*s Eye— 1960 
Through a Glass Darkly —1961 
Pleasure Garden —1961 
Director: AlfKjellin 
Screenplay: Buntel Ericsson (joint 
pseudonym of 

Ingmar Bergman and Erland Joseph- 
son). 

Winter Light— 1962 
The Silence —1963 
All These Women —1964 

Screenplay: Ingmar Bergman and Er¬ 
land Josephson. 

Persona —1966 
S tim ulan tia —1967 

Episode “Daniel” directed and photo¬ 
graphed 

by Ingmar Bergman. 

Hour of the Wolf— 1968 
Shame —1968 
The Rite (The Ritual)— 1969 
Faro Document—1 970 
Passion of Anna— 1969 
The Touch —1971 
Cries and Whispers—1912 
Scenes From a Marriage— 1973 
The Magic Flute—1915 
Face to Face—1916 
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never forget that we are behind the camera and that 
the actor is in front of the camera. He is nude; his 
soul is nude. If he has confidence in us, we have 
enormous responsibility. We have somebody in 
our hands, and we can destroy him or we can help 
him in his creative job. To be behind the camera is 
never difficult, but to be in front of the camera is 
always a challenge, a difficulty—to be there with 
your face and your body and all the limitations you 
have in your soul and all the limitations you feel of 
the face and your movements. We cannot lie to the 
actors; we have to be absolutely true to them. And 
as better actors they like the truth more. Don’t you 
think so, Jeanne? 

Jeanne Moreau: Yes. 

Bergman: That is my feeling. 

Question: At what point in the planning of a film do 
you decide on the position of the camera? 

Bergman: The evening before. When I come home 
in the evening, I just sit down with the script and I 
read the next day’s schedule very carefully. I make 
up my mind about it, and then I just note the 
choreography of the actors and the camera. Then in 
the early morning when I meet Sven—you know, 
we have worked so many years together—we just 
very shortly, in five minutes, go through the scene. 
I tell him about my ideas for different positions of 
the camera, for the different positions of the actors, 
and for the atmosphere of the whole scene. And 
then we can go on the whole day; it is not necessary 
to have any discussions. He is just fantastic. He is a 
marvelous man. He is very silent and very shy. 
Suddenly everything is there, without any compli¬ 
cations, and I can look in the camera, and every¬ 
thing I wanted is there. 

Question: Do you rehearse with the actors on the 
set before you plan your shots? 

Bergman: No, never. If you rehearse with trained 
actors, they go from the mood of intuition to what 
they are trained to do, to acting every evening. It’s 
very difficult. When the atmosphere is created, we 


come to a sort of intuitive understanding of what 
the scene means to us. But if you rehearse too much 
an actor who is trained to play every evening, 
something new starts to happen, an intellectual 
process, I think. That process can be very good, 
but it’s very dangerous for filming because you 
have something in his eyes suddenly, some sort of 
“Now I do that and I do that and I do that.” He’s 
conscious of what he’s doing. He has to do it 
intuitively. 

Question: Would you talk about some of the simi¬ 
larities and differences in working in the theater 
and the cinema? 

Bergman: Oh, it’s absolutely different. It’s abso¬ 
lutely different because filmmaking is a neurotic 
job. It’s un-normal to every creative process I 
know. It’s some sort of craftsmanship. You must 
have a lot of physical power to make a picture. 
Perhaps statistically we make three minutes of the 
picture a day. The terrible thing is they are three 
minutes of the picture. If you are in the theater you 
will rehearse—in Sweden we have about ten or 
twelve weeks of rehearsal. We start slowly at 10:30 
in the morning, and then we go on, and it’s very 
lousy, and you can sit down and relax. Everybody 
feels, “This is not good today but perhaps next 
Monday or in the middle of next month we will find 
out.” The creative process is natural, is unneu¬ 
rotic. 

When you are a film director who has written the 
script yourself, you have to be some sort of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, because if Dr. Jekyll has 
written the script Mr. Hyde has to direct it, and I 
tell you they don’t like each other that well. I think 
that is a very schizophrenic situation. In the the¬ 
ater, we are a group of artists who just come to¬ 
gether. We come together in a house that is built for 
us to work in. Everything is very important. We 
come there like very efficient children with our 
books. At 10:30 a bell rings, and we all go to re¬ 
hearsal rooms, and then we are there together with 
Strindberg or Ibsen or Moliere or Shakespeare or 
any other of those old, marvelous gentlemen, with 
our thoughts, our emotions. We have the opportu¬ 
nity to go into the drama and live with it and try to 


The Touch: BibiAndersson as a 
wayward wife; Elliott Gould as an 
unsavory visiting archaeologist. 
Their passion spins the bleak plot. 
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Smilesofa Summer Night: Jarl 
Kulle, Margit Carlqvist, as Count 
and Countess Malcolm. Bergman’s 
comic masterpiece, it frothily exam¬ 
ines attitudes towards love. 


understand the wisdom of the drama that we are 
working with. I think that is a fantastic situation; 
it’s quite another situation. Filmmaking is always 
an abnormal process. 

If I had to make a choice—God save me from 
that—if somebody came to me and said, “Now, 
Ingmar, you have long enough made film and the¬ 
ater; you have to make your decision,” I am sure I 
would choose the theater. In the theater if you grow 
old and stuffy and dusty, you have a lot of experi¬ 
ence. If you can just pronounce your experience in 
some crazy words, the artists will understand you, 
and you will have a wonderful time with them. My 
teacher in the theater was a director who was 
eighty-five years old and he could hardly speak, but 
still he made wonderful, enormous, incredible per¬ 
formances because his soul was young. But he had 
no powers; he was absolutely a physical wreck. 
You can’t be a wreck when you work in the stu¬ 
dio—perhaps you are, but it’s dangerous. 

Question: Have your ideas of staging in the theater 
changed because of film? I remember seeing a pro¬ 
duction of yours, Hedda Gabler, at the National 
Theater, and I was very impressed by how cine¬ 
matic the staging was. A lot of things that in the 
play happened offstage you brought onstage—a lot 
of long walks where we followed someone uninter¬ 
rupted by seeing from the side. I was very im¬ 
pressed by the marriage of the two mediums. Was 
that your intention? 

Bergman: No, it’s no marriage. It’s a relation. It’s 
just that. When I was a teacher in the dramatic 
school in Sweden, we always started the first class 
with a discussion of what you need to make theater. 
On the blackboard we wrote down about a hundred 
things: stage, actors, tickets, clothes, money, spot¬ 
lights, footlights, makeup, theater—more than a 
hundred different things that we thought we 
needed. Then I said to them, “Now we take away 
everything that you think is not necessary.” We 
went on and went on and went on—we even took 
away the director. Three things remained. What do 
you think they were? 

Question: Actors? 
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Secrets of Women: Gunnar 
Bjornstrand, Eva Dahlbeck. 
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The Magician: Ingrid Thulin, Max 
von Sydow. A baroque tale of the 
mountebank sorely tried and finally 
triumphant. 


Bergman: An actor, yes. That’s true. 

Question: An empty place, a stage? 

Bergman: It’s not necessary. 

Question: A script? 

Bergman: A manuscript, yes. A message. We 
could call it a message, don’t you think so? Two. 
And a third? 

Question: An audience? 

Bergman: An audience, yes. The class wasn’t sure 
that the audience was necessary, but I thought it 
was absolutely necessary. And that is my theology 
about theater. What we need are actors, a message, 
and an audience. If we have those things we have a 
performance, because the performance is not here 
on the stage; it is in the hearts of the audience. It is 
very important to know that. In filmmaking we can 
learn a lot from the theater because what we need to 
make a picture is just that little fantastic machine, 
the camera, and some film, the negative. That is all. 

Question: I read once of a famous film director who 
tried to do a theater production, but he didn’t like it 
because he felt there was only one camera angle. 
Having seen many of your films, I notice a variance 
of camera styles from one film to the next. How do 
you approach a particular film through a camera 
style? 

Bergman: I have no style—we have no style. We 
just feel. The director who said that must be a 
director with an enormous lack of fantasy, because 
the marvelous thing in the theater is that the theater 
is unlimited, absolutely unlimited. Do you know 
the Shakespearean stage? The performance was 
always in daylight. When Shakespeare wanted peo¬ 
ple to understand that it was night, do you know 
what he did? He let the actors come in with torches, 
burning torches in the daylight, and the woodwinds 
played a little thing so the people understood it was 
night. The battles in the Shakespeare plays were 
made with five or six soldiers, but the audience saw 


Smiles of a Summer Night: Gunnar 
Bjornstrand asEgerman, IJlla 
Jacobsson as his young bride; be¬ 
tween them Harriet Andersson as 
the mischievous maid. 
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an enormous battle. We have no camera style, 
Sven and I. What we are interested in is not a style 
for the camera because the solution of that is in the 
picture. What we are always interested in is the 
light or the shadows, the rhythm in the light and the 
shadows of the picture. These we discuss a lot, and 
there we have a lot of experiments. 

Question: But there is a difference in style in your 
films. Sometimes it seems the style is more to ac¬ 
commodate the actors. In Persona and Cries and 
Whispers the style seems to be rigorous and disci¬ 
plined. 

Bergman: Yes, but that is no problem because it’s a 
part of the whole decision. It’s not an intellectual 
decision. It comes out from the whole thing. It’s 
just natural. I think it’s difficult to talk about it be¬ 
cause you can call it a style if you want, but it’s not. 

Question: Do you ever want to do another film in 
black-and-white? 

Bergman: I hope so, yes, because I think it’s tre¬ 
mendously fascinating. 

Question: Why do you so often have women as your 
main characters, while your male characters aren’t 
very much in the foreground? 

Bergman: I like more to work with women. I have 
many good friends who are actors, and I like tre¬ 
mendously to work together with them. But in 
filmmaking it’s a job for good nerves, and I think 
women have much better nerves than men. Wo¬ 
men are not, in the first place, women; they are hu¬ 
man beings. And God forgive me,but I have the feel¬ 
ing that the prima donnas always are male,and the 
women aren’t like that. It’s very difficult to be an act¬ 
or in our society; it’s not so difficult to be an actress. 

Question: I’ve heard you say that when you begin 
to film that you know as little about the film as the 
actors do. What did you mean by that? 

Bergman: No. Remember I have written the script. 
I have lived with this script perhaps for one or two 
years. But the preparation for the next day, in the 
details—I wait with it as long as possible. Of 
course, when I made The Magic Flute we had to 
prepare everything before. 

Question: About The Magic Flute. You’ve talked 
about rhythm. Did you have a problem in making 
the film follow the rhythm of the opera? 


Bergman: No. It was wonderful. We had the pro¬ 
duction time, the enormous time of fifty-five days. 
It’s two-and-a-quarter hours of opera. We have the 
complete music. We have not changed anything. It 
was absolutely wonderful. You had to prepare very 
much before because, of course, every movement, 
every angle of the camera, everything must be 
exactly prepared. But to be in the studio and every 
day to hear this music—I tell you it’s the best time 
of my life. We started at nine o’clock. At four 
o’clock we felt very tired and very bored and very 
unhappy. But then we had the music, Mozart’s 
music, the whole time, vitalizing us all and carrying 
us. 

I want to add something. Perhaps it sounds like 
from an old uncle, but I am so. It doesn’t matter. 
May I give you advice? 

Response: Yes, please. 

Bergman: I think it is a relief to me to know that I 
have an intention, if I have a passion and an obses¬ 
sion, if I want to tell somebody something and if I 
want to touch somebody, film helps me. But if I 
have nothing to say and I just want to make a film, I 
don’t make the film. That is most important of all 
for me, to have the courage, if I feel I have nothing 
to come with. The craftsmanship of filmmaking is 
so stimulating; it’s so terribly stimulating, danger¬ 
ous , and obsessing. You can be very tempted, but if 
you have nothing to come with, try to be honest 
with yourself and don’t make the picture. But if you 
have something to come with, if you have emotion 
and passion, a picture in your head, a tension—you 
can know that even if you aren’t very technical, 
even if you don’t know how to put the camera—the 
strange thing is that having worked on the script 
and having worked with the camera for days and 
days and the whole time thinking of it, suddenly 
when you see the rushes and when you see the 
work print and you have cut it together, the thing 
you wanted to tell is there. 

I have a very good example and that is 
Antonioni’s L’Avventura. The picture is a mess. 
He had no idea where to put the camera; he had no 
money; the actors went away. I think he had enor¬ 
mous problems the whole time. But he wanted to 
tell us something about the loneliness of the human 
being. I can see this picture time after time, and I 
don’t know what touches me most—how he suc¬ 
ceeds without knowing how to do it or what he 
wants to say. That is very important, that is the 
most important of all. You have to have something 
to come with, to give other people. Picturemaking 
is some sort of responsibility, that is what I think. U 
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A Flood of Film Books, 
None Geared for 
the Pulitzer Prize— 

Most Come From Secaucus 
and Cranbury, New Jersey. 


Kenneth Turan 


You know the feeling. Browsing in a 
bookstore’s film section, determined 
to find the new structuralist mani¬ 
festo on Fassbinder that simply 
everyone is talking about, your eyes 
stray. Not to the type of film book 
you admit to reading, not to Bazin’s 
Qu’est-ce que le Cinema? or Pudov- 
kin’s Film Technique and Film Act¬ 
ing, but to those other books, the 
oversize ones with big glossy photos 
of movie stars, the books that always 
seem to be called The Films 
of. ...God knows who reads this 
trash, you say, idly picking one up, 
like an artificially relaxed teenager 
casually grabbing the latest copy of 
Hustler. And suddenly you’re linger¬ 
ing over the stills a bit longer than is 
seemly; suddenly that picture of 
Marlon Brando playing the conga 
drums gives you pause; and before 
you can get a grip on yourself, the 



simpleminded fan who lurks in all of 
us, the slobbering, star-struck Mr. 
Hyde underneath the serious, schol¬ 
arly Dr. Jekyll, has taken over, and 
you are lost. 

Lost because most serious film 
people regard those other items, the 
ones which can be called mass mar¬ 
ket film books, as some type of bad 
joke, a painful reminder of what 
they’re up against and where they’re 
from. Perhaps it’s because most film 
students did not meet their field of 
interest as adults, but started as star- 
struck, matinee-obsessed children 
who, on the one hand, don’t like to be 
reminded of the popular roots and 
ramifications of their obsession, and, 
on the other, have to reassure them¬ 
selves that what they do is serious 
enough to warrant an adult’s atten¬ 
tion. For whatever reason, mass 
market film books tend not to get ear¬ 
nest attention, and anyone who looks 
twice at one is condescended to as a 
sentimental simpleton who doesn’t 
really understand what The Cinema 
is all about. How factual this bias is 
remains to be seen. 

Although almost all the major pub¬ 
lishing companies have gotten into 


the film book act, most of the mass 
market efforts come from two pub¬ 
lishing houses, both located, ironi¬ 
cally it may seem, in New Jersey. 
Citadel Books (a subsidiary of Lyle 
Stuart Inc., best known for items like 
The Sensuous Woman, The Sen¬ 
suous Man, The Sensuous Child, 
The Sensuous Person, and Sex and 
All You Can Eat), emanates from Se¬ 
caucus and is the preeminent pub¬ 
lisher of “The Films of’ genre. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, working out of 
Cranbury and affiliated with two En¬ 
glish publishers, Thomas Yoseloff, 
Ltd., and The Tantivy Press, takes a 
more eclectic approach. Its books 
deal with topics rather than people, 
boasting titles like Bound and 
Gagged and Not So Dumb: Animals 
in the Movies. 

Citadel in fact seems to have origi¬ 
nated the very idea of “The Films 
of’ books with a 1958 volume called 
The Films of Greta Garbo. “We 
didn’t have a whole line in mind,” 
says Alan Wilson, vice-president in 
charge of the series. With the wry- 
ness of a man who has had success 
thrust upon him he states, “We had 
nothing in mind but a book on 
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Garbo.” But the book did well, and 
so did a few others. By the end of 
1975 Citadel had a solid fifty film 
books on its backlist, not counting 
the thirty-nine paperback reprints, 
with the Barnes folks in hot pursuit. 
Some books, the surefire ones like 
The Films of ...Humphrey Bogart, of 
Laurel and Hardy, of W. C. Fields, 
have sold upwards of sixty thousand 
copies in hardback and paperback; 
while nothing, not even little-known 
items like The Films of Nancy Car- 
roll , has sold less than four thousand. 

Both Citadel and Barnes admit that 
their books are not geared for the 
Pulitzer Prize, and both Wilson and 
Mark Yoseloff, Barnes vice-presi¬ 
dent, use the same word, “hard¬ 
core,” to describe their audience. 
“Let’s say there is always a hard¬ 
core group of film enthusiasts who 
will continue to buy film books,” 
states Yoseloff. Wilson comments, 
“These are primarily designed for 
film buffs, not students. There are 
hard-core purchasers who buy them 
almost like each was another volume 
of an encyclopedia. They even write 
and suggest subjects.” (Suggestions 
which Citadel will follow up if the 
market appears promising.) 

The dozen or so books examined in 
this survey are a more or less random 
sample of more or less current items 
supplied by both publishers, reflect¬ 
ing the fact that not all of Citadel’s 
books are “The Films of’ type and 
not all of Barnes’s aren’t. Perhaps, 
while looking at them as a whole ob¬ 
scures virtues in individual volumes 
which would become apparent if you 
were snowed in with one, it does help 
in spotting a number of factors that 
seem to define the genre. 

On the positive side are the pic¬ 
tures, for if these books offer any¬ 
thing, it is endless page after page 
after page of photographs, from pub¬ 
licity and production photos to stills 
from films and things like family al¬ 
bum snapshots which simply are not 
available elsewhere, like the cluster 
of steamy bath and shower scenes 
gathered in Parker Tyler’s A Picto¬ 
rial History of Sex in Films. In gen¬ 
eral the Citadel books are superior in 
terms of quality of reproduction and 
effectiveness of layout. The John 
Garfield and Marlon Brando books, 
for example, are quite handsome vol¬ 
umes which need not be visually 
ashamed even in front of the fifty dol¬ 


lar reconstruction of Erich von 
Stroheim ’s Greed. 

Also, for anyone interested in film, 
there is an undeniable fascination in 
some of the topics chosen and the 
tidbits of information conveyed by 
these books, a fascination which 
leaves one constantly awed, amazed, 
and slightly horrified at the extent of 
the research and knowledge in¬ 
volved. Films and the Second World 
War , with close to a thousand titles 
listed in the index, reminds us what a 
massive subject for film the Big One 
was. The Western , which the jacket 
blurb attests is “stoutly bound to 
withstand heavy usage,” not only 
lists several thousand titles plus the 
filmographies for over four hundred 
participants from stars to stuntmen, 
but even names real-life Westerners 
so you can look up films made about 
Quantrill’s Raiders or Buffalo Bill. 



Their Hearts Were Young and 
Gay , apparently a companion piece 
to something called Those Endearing 
Young Charms , introduces us to 
forty child stars of the caliber of Baby 
Dumpling and the Mauch twins. 
Who can resist the delight in finding 
child actor shots of Frankie Darro, 
later immortalized in Lenny Bruce’s 
Father Flotsky routine, or in learning 
that Jerry Mathers of “Leave It To 
Beaver” had a small part in Hitch¬ 
cock’s The Trouble With Harry ? 
Even more fascinating is Citadel’s 
Hollywood's Hollywood: The Mov¬ 
ies About the Movies. Two years in 
the making, extensively indexed, 
dealing with some two hundred films, 
everything from Hollywood Boule¬ 
vard to Souls For Sale (“Tears Aside 
the Veil of Secrecy Surrounding Stu¬ 
dio Life”), it is a solid work on a 
spectacularly good topic, filled with 
yummy tidbits like the knowledge 
that Louis B. Mayer cried when he 
saw The Big Knife because he felt 
picked upon. And The Making of 
King Kong , the best of the Barnes 
books, is absolutely jammed with ob¬ 
scure oddments. Coauthored by a 
member of the film’s technical staff, 


it even tells us about the real island 
dialect from which the speech of the 
Skull Islanders was taken and shows 
us loads of production photos, even 
stunning Dore-like storyboard illus¬ 
trations on which the finished prod¬ 
uct was based. All marvelous and 
just about irresistible. 

Unfortunately, the prose parts of 
these books are, more often than not, 
all too easily resisted. The problems 
here fall into two categories, the most 
obvious being an actual physical lack 
of words. “The Films of” books, for 
instance, generally start with a tiny 
introductory essay, with the bulk of 
the book taken up by film-by-film 
filmographies, synopses, even sum¬ 
maries of inevitably glowing reviews, 
sometimes, as in the Gary Cooper 
book, running to a mind-numbing 
ninety-two films. 

The second problem is that when 
words do exist, they are sadly vapid. 
Almost all the books are gee-whiz 
worshipful in the extreme, intimating 
that “Our Hero” never ever made a 
bad picture, being done in either by 
bad screenwriting, by terrible direct¬ 
ing, or by quibbling critics. In sad 
addition, misconceived sentences 
seem to leap out from every page. Of 
Anthony Quinn we learn he “lusts 
after life as voraciously off the screen 
as he has done on it”; of Dirk Bo¬ 
garde that he entertains folks who are 
“legends in their own right, but just 
chums to Dirk”; of Maurice Cheva¬ 
lier that his famed romance with mu¬ 
sic hall star Mistinguett proceeded in 
the following inimitable manner: “A 
sly wink led to a stolen kiss and a 
secret rendezvous, climaxed with a 
night of delirious lovemaking.” 
Equally cumbersome are books like 
The Cinema of Frank Capra , an in¬ 
tentionally theoretical and academic 
book which resolutely faces up to 
“the aesthetic and psychological is¬ 
sues raised by the popular cinema” 
by telling us with a straight face that 
It Happened One Night reproduces 
with surprising exactitude the basic 
structure of As You Like It. Even 
Frank Capra would probably shake 
his head at that one. 

Much of the problem here lies in 
the quality of writers. While an occa¬ 
sional well-known, if quirky, critic 
like Parker Tyler will participate, 
more often the writers are, says 
Barnes’s Yoseloff, “simply enthusi¬ 
asts who have a lifetime passion for a 
Continued on page 77 
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A Critical Symposium 


George Barnes , in The Great Train 
Robbery. Undoubtedly a candidate 
for the Thomas A. Edison Award for 
‘Excellence of Performing in 
Moving Pictures 


Joseph McBride 

Research in the files of the New York 
Public Library has unearthed a copy 
of what is probably the first scholarly 
journal on film ever published in the 
United States, American Kineto- 
scope. Only one number has sur¬ 
vived, dated 1903, and it appears the 
magazine folded due to lack of inter¬ 
est before a second issue could be 
published. In the interest of film ar¬ 
chaeology, we reprint a critical sym¬ 
posium on The Great Train Rob¬ 
bery, which seems to have been the 
Nashville of its day. Oddly, through 
some fantastic coincidence, the con¬ 


tributors bore names not unlike those 
of today’s most-quoted critics. Plus 
gachange .... 


Oater Needs Trimming: 

Hefty B.O. Looms 

Any showman who still doubts the 
b.o. potential of moving pictures 
should experience a change of heart 
after seeing The Great Train Rob¬ 
bery. Director-scripter-lenser Edwin 
S. Porter has outdone anything previ¬ 
ously attempted in screen entertain¬ 
ment with this socko tale of the old 


West (actually Paterson, N.J.). 
James Fenimore Cooper would be in 
awe. The Edison Co. release has an 
enormous commercial outlook. 

Though Edison and others have 
made some appealing Western vi¬ 
gnettes, notably Cripple Creek Bar¬ 
room Scene, this oater is the first 
which really tells a story. Flawed 
only by its extreme length (ten min¬ 
utes), which will limit audience turn¬ 
over and perhaps necessitate some 
trimming, pic weaves complicated 
web of events as gang of outlaws hop 
a train, steal a postal money box, and 
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According to noted critic P. Gall, 

The Great Train Robbery represents 
dangerous catering to ‘ 'ourprimitive 
notions of masculinity. ’ ’ 


rob the passengers, before a sheriffs 
posse shutters the escapade. 

Porter, whose Life of an American 
Fireman did hotsy biz for Edison last 
year, ties the scenes together with 
great skill, though some segs of the 
aud will find story too fast-moving to 
take in on one viewing—a plus factor 
for worried exhibs. Last scene is a 
real shocker and will generate lotsa 
word-of-mouth. 

Cast is uniformly fine, with one 
thesp, Max Aronson, showing par¬ 
ticular flair and versatility in a triple 
role. If screen actors ever get the 


kind of billing and bally given to legit 
perfs (a topic which has cued plenty 
of gab in the trade), Aronson looms 
as a powerful draw, but he’ll proba¬ 
bly have to change his name to some¬ 
thing more Western, such as 
“Gaucho Billy” or “Bronco Pete.” 
Tech credits are pro. 

Err, Variety 

Offal for the Masses 

Not much need be said about The 
Great Train Robbery . I had the mis¬ 


fortune to see it in its previous incar¬ 
nation, as a stage melodrama by one 
Scott Marble at the Bowery Theater 
seven years ago, and that dreadful 
crudity hasn’t been improved a whit 
by another Scot, Edwin S. Porter, 
whose ideas of cinematic invention 
consist mainly of transplanting the 
play’s antiquated mummery onto the 
roof of a moving train. Nor does the 
presence of that doltish vaudevillian, 
George Barnes, make anything of the 
villain but a snarling caricature; one 
had hoped at least that Barnes would 
have played the role for humor, but 
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Porter obviously didn’t see the piece 
for the patently absurb thing it is. 

One cringes at the prospect of the 
effluvium of “Westerns” (hateful 
term) sure to follow The Great Train 
Robbery. The very title expresses 
the ignorant hubris of the filmmakers. 
What is great about this pathetic little 
train robbery? I can express the 
depth of my contempt for this new 
medium only by quoting from 
Holderin: “ Dock es zwinget / Nim- 
mer die weite Gewalt den Himmel 
This noble sentiment I shall refuse to 
translate. 

John Sermon 


Pantheon Potential 

Edwin S. Porter’s The Great Train 
Robbery has already caused catty 
consternation among New York’s 
highbrow Culture-Vultures, particu¬ 
larly one of my colleagues, some¬ 
times known as the Transylvanian 
vampire. Certainly Porter’s film, like 
Edison’s light bulb, is designed 
purely for mass consumption, but 
that should be no more than a starting 
point for critical consideration of this 
delirious depiction of Western folk¬ 
lore. My friends among the literati 
seem to feel that the mere presence of 
a horse is enough to relegate a mov¬ 
ing picture to the degraded cultural 
level of a Belasco spectacle. Porter 
may not be a thoroughbred, but nei¬ 
ther is he a swaybacked nag, and on 


‘ ‘An extreme example of 
naturalism . ” Note the pistol fired di¬ 
rectly at the camera. The audience 
cringes and recoils as if actually 
being fired at! 



the evidence of his new picture, he 
can run with the best of the European 
steeds. 

Indeed, if methods of locomotion 
are to be the issue, then the absurdity 
of Melies’s flight of fancy in A Trip to 
the Moon would be enough to con¬ 
sign him to artistic oblivion, whereas 
the glories of Melies’s technique far 
transcend the foolishness of his plot. 
But let’s not ride the hobby horse of 
high art at the expense of Porter’s 
more earthbound American vision. 
Sermon and his ilk are free to feel 
their oats while the rest of us bask 
unashamedly in the pluralistic virtues 
of both Meliesian whimsy and Por- 
terian gallantry. 

Andrew Serious 


Boys Will Be Boys 

Europeans love the “pure,” “un¬ 
trammeled,” “poetic” simplicity of 
American Western fiction, and with 
our peculiar inability to separate fact 
from fiction in our own lives, it’s easy 
for us to take their romanticism to 
heart and see the Dime Novel as the 
American Iliad. The same people 
who fawn over Buffalo Bill or rhap¬ 
sodize about the “charm” of Dead- 
wood Dick are babbling over The 
Great Train Robbery as if its simple- 
minded plotting and characteriza¬ 
tions were somehow a valid correc¬ 
tive to modern sophistication. 

The novels of Cooper had a child¬ 
like awe for the frontier which, like 
the tone in my father’s voice when he 
talked about his days as a prospector, 
made our past seem deeply alluring; 
we wanted to believe in these stories 
even if we didn’t. But when grown 
men in 1903 dress up in buckskin out¬ 
fits and ride around some park in 
New Jersey pretending to be cow¬ 
boys, it’s so archaic it’s laughable. 
More than that, it’s dangerous ; now 
that we have a President who be¬ 
lieves in the same boy’s book senti¬ 
ments this picture promotes, it’s get¬ 
ting even harder for us to move be¬ 
yond our primitive notions of mascu¬ 
linity. John Hay once remarked of 
Theodore Roosevelt, “You have to 
remember that the President is about 
five.” The same could be said about 
the makers of The Great Train Rob¬ 
bery. 

Pauline Gall 


Two or Three Things I Know 
About Porter 

Truth (Lumiere) and fiction (Melies) 
are combined in The Great Train 
Robbery by the admirable Edwin S. 
Porter. Watching an actual water 
spout in operation over a real train 
engine, while at the bottom of the 
screen five actors in cowboy outfits 
make their entrance, is enough to 
prove this fact. After seeing Porter’s 
brutally original film, one can no 
longer make distinctions between 
myth and reality. Porter’s boldness 
reminds me of Goya’s. It is no longer 
a theoretical idea of war we are expe¬ 
riencing with Goya; it is war itself. 
Porter’s beautiful film reinvents the 
West. 

I shall examine two other images. 
What is the film about? About a train 
heading ineluctably to its destiny; 
America’s destiny. Hence the open¬ 
ing shot of a telegrapher blithely 
going about his job while behind him 
the train passes unnoticed is the pur¬ 
est, most economical, visual state¬ 
ment of this theme. The unreality of 
the shot, achieved through use of a 
process screen, adds a further dimen¬ 
sion of truth, for as Luc Moullet has 
noted, only through the false can we 
discover the real. 

If one analyzes the scene in The 
Great Train Robbery in which 
George Barnes fires a pistol directly 
at the camera (the audience), one will 
see its beauty also springs from the 
fact that it is at once a hypothetical 
shot and an extreme example of natu¬ 
ralism. Barnes is standing in front of a 
black backdrop, as on a stage. Yet 
the audience recoils as if he were ac¬ 
tually firing at them. If Porter had 
filmed the shot in a real setting, the 
viewer would have been aware 
Barnes was in a distant location, far 
removed from us. Porter therefore 
abolishes reality in order to assert its 
existence. The cinema is Edwin S. 
Porter. 

Jean-Luc Godot 


Galoots, Nags, and Soggy Oats 

For the edification of those whose 
idea of fun is a fight in the corner 
saloon, The Great Train Robbery of¬ 
fers a slice of good old Amurrican 
gun-totin’ and disgusting mayhem. 
This mindless, cliche-ridden flicker 


about a bunch of galoots who com¬ 
mandeer a train along the Lacka¬ 
wanna Line is about as dumb as they 
come. You’d think Thomas Edison 
would spend his time bettering man¬ 
kind with a new invention instead of 
dreaming up variations on how to 
play with toy guns. The scenery is 
pretty, and the horses are gorgeous, 
but otherwise it’s ten minutes of 
sophomoric sadism. 

JudithTwist 



Outlaw boots. “We lead a wildlife, 
get hard knocks, rough usage, our 
lives are in constant peril, and the 
settling of a difficulty is an appeal to 
revolver or knife. ’' 


The Passion of Edwin S. Porter 

In the course of an otherwise unre¬ 
markable Dime Novel, Buck Taylor, 
The Saddle King , one of the charac¬ 
ters offers what I consider an elo¬ 
quent statement on the central prob¬ 
lem of human life today: “We lead a 
wild life, get hard knocks, rough 
usage, and our lives are in constant 
peril, and the settling of a difficulty is 
an appeal to revolver or knife, but 
after all we are not as black as we are 
painted.” One must, as Buck Taylor 
might say, lay one’s cards squarely 
on the table. I see no purpose in art 
which does not attempt to offer a 
means of facing the appalling void 
which comprises human existence 
today. One need not be a Western 
outlaw or his victim to respond to this 


theme in The Great Train Robbery. 

As I sit writing this essay, a record¬ 
ing of Bach’s Third Orchestral Suite 
is playing on my Edison gramo¬ 
phone, and I can see my students 
aimlessly walking in the schoolyard; 
just months ago, men, women, and 
children were being annihilated in the 
Boer War, yet life goes on casually in 
England, as if no war had occurred. 
So, too, must the railroad line in The 
Great Train Robbery continue to op¬ 
erate after the fearful toll exacted by 
the outlaws. The majority of my fel¬ 
low critics have taken this picture as 
a mere nostalgic romance. One can 
study what the phrase “cultural dis¬ 
integration” means in the total ab¬ 
sence of serious values when con¬ 
fronted by a review which concludes 
that “the paraphernalia of an anony¬ 
mous gunfight, full of sound and fury 
but signifying nothing, seem to have 
been assembled merely for the delec¬ 
tation of juvenile fantasists of all 
ages. . . .” (John Bissell Tyler, The 
Times). Such dilettantish notions of 
art, typical of film criticism in Great 
Britain, are utterly alien to The Great 
Train Robbery , with its courageous 
scrutiny of what it means to be alive 
today. 

Robin Wooden 


Sex in Cinema —1903 

The thrills sent down every moving 
picture fan’s spine by the May Irwin- 
John C. Rice Kiss in 1896 set a stan¬ 
dard for screen excitement which has 
proved difficult to surpass. That 
steamy opus, with its intimate por¬ 
trayal of hitherto suppressed sexual 
urges, took the screen a step beyond 
the solitary, but spicy, dancing of Fa¬ 
tima at the Chicago World’s Fair, the 
previous landmark in sizzling cinema 
sex. 

This year it’s the men who are 
causing the sensation, in the highly 
popular Edison Western, The Great 
Train Robbery. Though there is little 
time reserved for explicit sex in this 
rugged adventure, the rough riding 
and gunplay, not to mention the train 
itself, have caused orgies of heart- 
flutterings among the ladies in the au- 
dience. Mustachioed George 
Barnes, who projects a frankly sen¬ 
sual menace in his black garb and 
heavy boots, actually made women 
faint with his climactic pistol blast. 


The romantic interest is the ex¬ 
ceedingly nubile, lissome, long- 
legged Marie Murray, fondly remem¬ 
bered for her sultry Phoebe Swan in 
director Edwin S. Porter’s The Road 
of Anthracite , which was also limned 
on the tracks of Lackawanna Rail¬ 
road. Here she allows us a tantalizing 
glimpse of her shapely ankle while 
delicately alighting from the train 
during the robbery, though it’s unfor¬ 
tunate Porter didn’t have time to lin¬ 
ger longer on that fleshly moment in 
staging the hectic scene. The only 
drawback, as we see it, in this new 



Is the outlaw a snarling caricature, 
or an auteurist representation of the 
director putting himself into what¬ 
ever garb the picture requires? 
Critics disagree. 


kind of moving picture is that most of 
the sexual overtones are sublimated 
into violence and bristling action. It 
would be a shame if cowboys have to 
spend all their time riding horses 
when there are limber fillies like Miss 
Murray palpitating in the stable. 

Arthur Alpert 
and 

Hollis Knight 


Signs and Meaning in New Jersey 

The Great Train Robbery is funda¬ 
mentally a reflection on the individ¬ 
ual’s role in history. The picture may 
seem relatively unsophisticated, yet 
a closer inspection, utilizing the lat¬ 
est tools available to the semiologist, 
proves that Porter was attempting, 
Continued on page 78 
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Levinson and Link 

Television’s Incredible Hyphenates 


Meet the talkative twosome that gave 
you Mannix, Columbo, Ellery 
Queen, and more, much more. 

Bruce Cook 



The restricted side of the studio commissary at 
Universal Studios is about as close as you can get 
to the glitter of the old Hollywood here in the new. 
Come in the door, and it’s just off to the left, an 
inner sanctum for executives, above-the-line peo¬ 
ple, and their guests. A formidable, no-nonsense 
hostess stands at the entrance, turning away ladies 
in pedal pushers and their cranky children who may 
have wandered over from the studio tour. But she 
doesn’t turn me away because I’ve come to talk to 
Levinson and Link. 

I get a slight nod of the head, a quick smile, and, 
“Follow me, please.” 

Here at Universal, oriented as it is to television, 
dropping those two names will take you about as far 
and fast as Perlberg and Seaton might have in the 
old days at Twentieth Century-Fox. To call Levin¬ 
son and Link the top writing-producing team in 
television today is to do them absolutely no justice 
at all. The two of them have practically double- 
handedly raised TV drama—and specifically, the 
made-for-TV movie—to a new status of respect¬ 
ability. What you get from them may not be art, but 
it sure as hell is first-rate, serious entertainment. 

As the politician says, just look at the record: 
Levinson and Link have collaborated on well over 
a hundred quality television dramas since 1959. 
They are the creators of such series shows as 
“Mannix,” “The Bold Ones,” “Columbo,” 
“Tenafly,” and the present season’s “Ellery 
Queen.” And as writers-producers, they brought 
to television a run of movies which would have 
done them proud if they had been out in theatrical 
release (as indeed one of them subsequently was)— 
My Sweet Charlie, That Certain Summer, The 
Execution of Private Slovik, and The Gun. 

Knowing all that. I’m not quite sure what I ex¬ 
pected of them, especially here in the Universal 
commissary with its illuminated star photos lining 


the walls and its celebrities crowded into the booths 
along the way. (Isn’t that Steve Spielberg? Oh 
look, Rod Steiger! And there’s Robert Wagner!) 
Nevertheless I was in for a surprise when the host¬ 
ess dropped me off in their care and wheeled back 
to her guard post. Producer types they’re not. They 
may be high-powered—they both talk a mile-a- 
minute and sorely taxed my note-taking powers— 
but the two guys don’t have an ounce of pretension 
between them. Bill Link bounced up, pumped my 
hand, and greeted me so effusively that for a mo¬ 
ment I thought just dropping by I was doing him a 
favor. Dick Levinson, taller and even more volu¬ 
ble, has me seated between them and lunch ordered 
for me before I so much as get my notebook out and 
my pencil poised. 

“Listen!” says Levinson—I’m listening— 
“What’s driving the two of us crazy is that this 
whole push to get some quality in TV movies which 
a lot of us were involved in, and really believed in, 
looks now to be a kind of phase that the networks 
went through—they did that, and now they’re onto 
other things.” 

“Yes,” says Bill Link, “and just/ook what other 
things!” 

“The sitcom approach to reality! The action 
school of drama! Now the sad thing is that the 
economics of the business seems to be dictating 
programming completely—well, almost com¬ 
pletely. Admittedly there is less absolute junk, but 
there’s much, much less serious television. Last 
year there was The Law —terrific!—and Love 
Among the Ruins— Hepburn and Olivier—” 

“And your own movie,” I say, “ The Gun." 

“And the year before that,” says Link, “that 
was really a year! Catholics, Migrants, The Auto¬ 
biography of Miss Jane Pittman . ’ ’ 

“And The Execution of Private Slovik," I put in. 

“Right!” says Levinson. “And this year all I see 
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William Link y Peter Falk, 
Richard Levinson. The Emmy 
awards are for “ Columbo .” 


is two—Lamont Johnson’s Fear on Trial , which 
was fine—did you see it? And John Korty’s Return 
to Manzanar , which is coming up. After that, noth¬ 
ing. The thing is, the trend is completely against 
this sort of programming. Television is going the 
way of theatrical features—everything to impact 
entertainment, sheer escapism.” 

“And we’re very sorry to see it,” says Link. 

“What about you? What are you two doing?’ ’ 

“Well, we want to get into film like everyone 
else,” says Levinson. “Our first screen credit is on 
The Hindenburg . It’s an entertainment film. 
They’re calling it a disaster film, but it’s really not. 
Universal got the book—a nonfiction book, you 
know—and we did the story. Actually, we did the 
first draft script which attracted George C. Scott to 
the project—this was a couple of years ago. Robert 
Wise came in on it, and he had some different ideas 
he wanted to work in. Well, at that time we were 
very involved in Slovik —I mean, we’d wanted to 
do it from way back in college! It was a dilemma. 
We’d already put in four months on The Hinden¬ 
burg , and to work with Wise would have been a joy. 
But it would have taken another nine months on the 
job,so...” 

“So it was giving nine months to The Hinden¬ 
burg or doing The Execution of Private Slovik. And 
so we bowed out and did Slovik , but...” 

“We’re not sorry,” says Levinson. “Our credit 
is 'adaptation by.’ Which is fine. We’ll take it from 
there.” 

They finish one another’s sentences a lot. That’s 
the way it’s been for years. Levinson and Link are 


true collaborators, a team which began writing to¬ 
gether in junior high school in Elkins Park, Penn¬ 
sylvania, the Philadelphia suburb where they grew 
up. They started writing scripts for the wire re¬ 
corder which Bill Link’s father owned, the kind of 
fooling around a lot of kids do at that age. But they 
kept at it—mysteries and serials, and then gradu¬ 
ated to short stories and high school musicals. The 
two went together to the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s Wharton School of Business, did Penn’s 
Mask and Wig show together and decided they 
would give television a whirl before settling down 
to the careers Wharton had prepared them for. But 
the Army intervened: Link was drafted, and Levin¬ 
son went into the Army Reserve for six months and 
then joined WCAU-TV in Philadelphia, doing staff 
work, and finally on to directing the local weather 
show. 

Undaunted by the separation, the two kept right 
on collaborating by mail, doing TV plays intended 
for “Playhouse 90,” “Studio One,” and “Philco 
Playhouse”—intended but never accepted. By the 
time Bill Link was discharged, he says, and they 
were really ready to get to work, “we found the 
Golden Age of Television had passed.” Producers 
were packing up and moving to Hollywood and 
taking the market with them. But just when they 
were begining to feel discouraged, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company’s “General Motors 
Presents” bought two of their postal collabora¬ 
tions. That was 1959. Now that they were profes¬ 
sional TV writers, and could prove it, they decided 
without much hesitation to follow the market out to 
California. 

And this is where they have been ever since, 
among the most prolific professionals in Holly¬ 
wood, and always working in tandem. They were 
the first writers put under contract by Four Star 
Productions and wrote for Four Star’s “Play¬ 
house,” for the “Desilu Playhouse,” and they did 
series work for “Dr. Kildare,” “Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents,” “The Fugitive,” and “The Rogues.” 
But what separated Levinson and Link from the 
small army of writers in television like them was 
their initiative, their willingness to gamble on their 
own talent. When, for example, their contract at 
Four Star ran out in 1962, they quit to write a play. 
And while Prescription Murder , which resulted, 
never made it to Broadway, it toured for thirty 
weeks, and may well have been their most impor¬ 
tant single piece of work, for in it they introduced a 
most unprepossessing sleuth in a dirty raincoat 
named Columbo. Eventually, Columbo took them 
to Universal, which they have called home ever 
since. They signed a long-term contract there in 
1966, which began with an adaptation of Prescrip¬ 
tion Murder. They both wrote and produced it, and 
have operated as hyphenates ever since. 

“Basically,” says Dick Levinson, “we are writ¬ 
ers. We only became producers to protect our own 
material. We feel, perhaps selfishly, that the 
writer’s point of view is, or should be, primary in all 
mediums. Certainly there are always encroach- 


4 6 Basically we are 
writers. We only 
became 
producers to 
protect our own 
material.” 
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“We got one 
review of The 
Gun we really 
prized—a bad 
one in The 
National 
Rifleman 


ments. Theater, for instance, is ostensibly a 
writer’s medium, but Elia Kazan comes on, and 
Tennessee Williams changes the third act of Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof— but it is still essentially the 
writer’s. With the novel, the editor may lean on the 
novelist pretty hard to get changes made he feels 
are essential. So granted there is no pure writer’s 
medium, he is still the essential participant. Take 
our business. The film editor reacts to the footage 
which has been shot and comes up with the finished 
picture. The actors and director react to the script 
and together produce the footage. But the writer 
has nothing to react to but his own experience.” 

‘‘Which means, of course,” says Bill Link, pick¬ 
ing up the ball, ‘ ‘that the most satisfying things for a 
writer to work on are originals, which is just about 
the way it is. Essentially, producing your own ma¬ 
terial is eliminating a possible source of difficulty. 
It’s buying an insurance policy on your own 
script.” 


T 

■B heir first big strike was at Paramount Televi¬ 
sion with the long-running “Mannix.” At Univer¬ 
sal, they created several successful series. The 
most successful of all, of course, has been “Co- 
lumbo,” a show which established their names 
with the general public. The series, which they rate 
as “good escapist entertainment,” has attracted 
one of the most loyal and enthusiastic followings in 
the history of television. As played by Peter Falk, 
Lieutenant Columbo, the fumbling, bumbling de¬ 
tective who gets everything wrong except the iden¬ 
tity of the murderer, has achieved almost the status 
of a folk hero. 

“The style of the show is what made it succeed 
the way it did,” says Bill Link. “But with a show 
like that, with a very pronounced style, there’s 
always the danger it can become boring. The very 
quality that makes it novel and arresting to the 
audience can make it wear poorly. We broke the 
old rules. Read one novel by Hemingway, and you 
find yourself arrested. Read ten novels by Heming¬ 
way, and you’re annoyed by what originally ar¬ 
rested you. Eric Ambler, with a much more neutral 
style, is easier to take book after book—but that 
doesn’t mean he’s better than Hemingway. 

“Now you take our new show, ‘Ellery Queen,’ ” 
Link continues, “That’s another exercise in style. 
In this case, the time frame is the determining 
factor—New York, 1947. It’s in the dialogue, cos¬ 
tumes, and settings, of course, but also in the visual 
style of the show. We’re using wipes and flips and 
all those corny techniques from the B-movies of the 
thirties and forties. It makes it a lot of fun for us— 
for the audience, too, we hope. ’ ’ 

Levinson and Link keep a close hand on their 
series show only during the first year of production. 
After that, they are quite content to let the unit 


people run things from day to day and month to 
month—though they remain ready for consultation 
in case of problems. This leaves them free to take 
on new projects and explains how they have man¬ 
aged to keep their names on three or four series 
concurrently while developing, writing, and pro¬ 
ducing the made-for-TV films with which they 
helped define the form. 

The first of them, My Sweet Charlie , adapted by 
Levinson and Link from a David Westheimer 
novel, was directed by Lamont Johnson and 
starred Patty Duke and A1 Freeman, Jr. Produced 
at Universal and broadcast by ABC-TV in 1970, it 
was a “little” movie which set a new standard of 
quality for television. It was, in fact, judged so 
good that ABC decided, more or less over objec¬ 
tions, to give it a theater release—without, alas, 
spectacular results. No, Charlie was essentially a 
television movie—intimate, specific problem 
drama; the kind which has been a Levinson and 
Link specialty ever since. The whole industry rec¬ 
ognized it as something different. Levinson and 
Link received an Emmy for it and the kind of notice 
which made it possible for them to do their next TV 
movie, easily the most controversial of them all. 

That Certain Summer— “our favorite,” says 
Levinson—had its genesis when the two happened 
to pay a visit one day to the office of a friend who 
was an admitted homosexual. They found a nine- 
year-old boy sitting at a desk in the outer office and 
were told by the secretary that the boy was their 
friend’s son. They didn’t know he had a son and had 
never before thought about what such a parent- 
child relationship would be—but the two thought of 
it at that moment simultaneously. With Hal Hol¬ 
brook as the father, Martin Sheen as his lover, and 
Scott Jacoby as the son, That Certain Summer , 
broadcast by ABC in 1972, was a sensitive treat¬ 
ment of a difficult theme and the first such attempt 
ever presented on television. 

The Execution of Private Slovik , the story of the 
only American soldier executed for desertion dur¬ 
ing World War II, was a project which had con¬ 
founded producers and writers ever since William 
Bradford Huie’s nonfiction treatment of the epi¬ 
sode appeared two decades ago—and that’s just 
about how long Levinson and Link have wanted to 
do it themselves. It passed through several hands 
and a number of adaptations until at last, after three 
years of negotiation, they managed to acquire the 
rights to the book. It seemed to some to be too 
“hot” in its subject matter to make very promising 
material for television. Levinson and Link thought 
otherwise, however, and the script they did from it 
was the basis for what may well be the best film 
ever made for the small screen. Lamont Johnson’s 
direction was superb, and Martin Sheen’s perfor¬ 
mance in the title role is one of the best yet by this 
gifted actor. 

As Levinson and Link see it, Slovik succeeded 
because they avoided taking a position toward the 
material—simply presented the facts and let them 
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speak for themselves. With The Gun , presented on 
ABC in the fall of 1974, they did offer a strong point 
of view, however, and the film itself constituted a 
persuasive, though only implicit, argument for gun 
control. Originally inspired by the devious history 
of the revolver used by Sirhan Sirhan in the assassi¬ 
nation of Robert F. Kennedy, The Gun follows 
another handgun from its manufacture, through a 
succession of owners, until at last it is used for the 
precise purpose for which it was made: the killing 
of a human being. 

“On The Gun” says Dick Levinson, “we knew 
all the tricks to use to attract the audience—and we 
ignored them. We started it out like an industrial 
film. The film had no protagonist.” 

“The gun was the protagonist!” Link puts in 
then. “At the end when the child was shot, we 
wanted people to feel awful. The ratings on this one 
could have been better, but we got one review we 
really prized—a bad one in The National Rifleman . 
The real payoff on a show like that, though, is to 
hear it talked about. I don’t mean in the industry, 
but by people around town, in the bank, and in the 
grocery store. It’s great to see people not being so 
passive about television for a change. ’ ’ 

At this point, we are through lunch and on our 
way out of the commissary, moving through the 
crowd of studio visitors and in the direction of an 
impressive glass edifice across the way. “That’s 
what they call the brand new building,” says Link, 
“to distinguish it from the new building down 
there”—he points off to the right—“that’s where 
our offices are. Come on up. We’ll talk some 
more.” 

T 

he nonstop locution continues in the elevator 
up to the second floor of the building—these guys 
really talk!—as Link describes the comfortable old 
offices they used to have in a bungalow out on the 
lot. “They took all the bungalows out,” he says. 
“This one building is supposed to take their place. I 
guess it does, but. 

“But we much preferred the bungalow,” says 
Levinson firmly. 

Nevertheless their new offices are pretty nifty, 
all chrome and glass, coffee tables and chairs rest¬ 
ing on the kind of beige carpeting that tickles your 
ankles with each step you take. 

“Do you guys write everything together?” I ask 
as I settle down in Dick Levinson’s office opposite 
them. 

“Everything,” says Link. “We did a novel, a 
play, many short stories, and of course, many, 
many TV plays and movies. ’ ’ 

“A novel?” 

“Yes. The title of it was Fine man. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1972.” 

“How do you go about it? What’s the process of 
collaboration?” 


“Well,” says Link, “like most other teams, it’s a 
ping-pong game with us. The most crucial time is 
during construction. That’s when we both discuss 
and attack our ideas. Each of us is an audience of 
one. He has to like the idea as well as I do for us to 
use it—and vice versa.” 

“You don’t divide things up between story and 
dialogue, that kind of thing, do you?” 

“No, we both do both. We always have.” 

“Yes,” Levinson adds, “people will say, that’s 
Bill’s line, or that’s mine—and it may or may not 
be. We don’t know. The truth is, we collaborate so 
closely that we really don’t remember after the 
script is finished.” 

“As far as coproducing,” says Link, “that’s 
great, because it gives you more muscle when it 
counts. It’s two, instead of one, against the studio 
and the network.” 

Levinson: “You know how it can be for a 
writer—any single writer, working alone, can be 
assailed by doubts about his own worth. When 
there’s a collaboration, though, there are two peo¬ 
ple, one to keep the other’s confidence up. And as 
far as producing, they can’t convince us we’re 
wrong when we know we’re right. We maintain a 
united front.” 

“And what about now? What are you working 
on?” 

“Well,” says Levinson, “you caught us at a 
moment of transition in our career. We want to do 
features and TV specials, both. We don’t want to 
give one up completely for the other. ’ ’ 

“We’re working on a script right now, though,” 
says Bill Link. 

“Yes, an original screenplay—for a theatrical 
feature. The title, as of right now, is ‘Saturday 
Matinee.’ It’s a wild, original entertainment. And 
we’ve got another one in mind to do after we finish 
that.” 

“What kind of films would they be?” I ask. 
“You did say an entertainment film. What does 
that mean exactly?’ ’ 

“Well, the two are not social drama,” says Bill 
Link. “They’re essentially to entertain, to bring 
people in and keep them interested. There’s no 
room—or very little—to do social drama in movies, 
and now the same thing is happening in television. 
Harry and Tonto , Alice Doesn't Live Here Any¬ 
more, and Mean Streets —these are rare pictures 
today. I remember talking to a movie executive 
about Alice and pointing out to him that the picture 
really did make money. He was offended by the 
fact. He said it had no business making money. He 
said it should have been a TV film. I’ll tell you 
something. Right now Alice —that same script and 
production—couldn’t be sold to television.” 

“And what kind of a situation is that?” asked 
Dick Levinson... H 


“They can’t 
convince us 
we’re wrong 
when we know 
we’re right. We 
keep a united 
front.” 


Bruce Cook, contributing editor of American Film , 
is the author of a forthcoming biography on Dalton 
Trumbo. 
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Grassroots Video Sprouts 


Marie Shear 

Shortly before the Punic Wars, when I 
got my master’s degree in television, if 
you wanted to produce TV shows you 
had to have “an institution” around you. 
Independent creativity was stringently 
limited because only TV stations or uni¬ 
versities could afford to buy the expen¬ 
sive, cumbersome equipment. Once 
bought, the equipment stayed put. If you 
strolled out to videotape whatever you 
fancied, weighted down by an RCA VTR 
and a TK-60, you’d have sunk through 
the moho. 

Since the coming of the portapak, all of 
that has changed—sort of. 

“Portapak” is the common shorthand 
for the lightweight TV equipment which 
arrived on the scene in the late 1960s, 
bearing relatively low price tags. Its ad¬ 
vent suggested appetizing possibilities. 

Television tapes could now meet the 
needs of a variety of audiences. A lone 
videomaker, newly unfettered, could 
pursue visions and controversies and 
could produce muscular documentaries 
and innovative art. And she or he could 
do so at a most propitious hour in the 
history of television. Closed circuit and 
cable television were seemingly on the 
rise. Agnewites and media reformers like 
Nicholas Johnson had begun insisting 
that television could no longer be immune 
to public accountability; and that human 
rights organizations and community co¬ 
alitions were launching license challenges 
against commercial TV stations. So port¬ 
able television looked like one of many 
tributaries leading to a marvelous, fresh 
diversity in the world of television. The 
portapak offered individuality instead of 
corporatism, eclecticism for bureau¬ 
cracy, democracy for oligarchy. Parti¬ 
colored programs lay ahead, instead of 
me-too, copycat boob-tubery. To spa¬ 
vined souls like me, trained to regard any¬ 
thing less than broadcast-quality equip¬ 
ment as toy television, it sounded spiffy. 

Where has this tributary led? 

For one thing, it has led to the base¬ 
ment of New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art. There, for three months last fall, a 
video exhibition called “Projects: Video 
V’ ’ could be found, recognition that the 
portapak era was under way. The exhibi¬ 
tion was MOMA’s fifth and most exten¬ 
sive use of television since September 
1974, when video had played a peripheral 
role in one of the Museum’s traveling 
exhibits. This time out, in a dark room 
with wooden benches, a dozen different 


Mnoranon 


videotapes totaling seven hours of view¬ 
ing time were fed simultaneously to two 
17" Sony Trinitron monitors from a 3/4" 
tape played by a Sony cassette deck 
which automatically repeated the pro¬ 
grams without manual assistance. To the 
nontechnical gaze, the tapes seemed pre¬ 
sentable, though less polished than 
broadcast television. 

MOMA’s Barbara J. London, who 
chose the works to be shown, recalls the 
selection process. The exhibition, she 
says, was “subjective...very simple, by 
no means an ultimate definition of what 
documentary video is about. These hap¬ 
pen to be interesting ones to me. I’m 
always trying to find out what’s going 
on.” While the show was officially la¬ 
beled “documentary video,” distinctions 
among documentary, synthesizer, per¬ 
formance, and conceptual video can get 
sticky. London, the Museum’s curatorial 
assistant for prints and illustrated books, 
acknowledges that the line separating 
documentary from art video is blurry. 

The exhibition’s common denominator, 
then, wasn’t some artificially exact defi¬ 
nition of content. It was the videomakers’ 
independence from traditional TV-mak- 
ing institutions, and their use of the 
portapak. 

Constrained by a small budget, “Proj¬ 
ects: Video V” was held in a poorly lit, 
obscurely located room accommodating 
only twelve to fifteen viewers. The selec¬ 
tions themselves brought mixed reviews. 
One videomaker complained of 
MOMA’s conservatism, calling the Mu¬ 
seum “less than courageous in their level 
of innovation. They’re fairly safe. 
There’s nothing too adventurous.” An¬ 
other videomaker called the show “a 
good beginning,” but added, “I think 


they can do a lot more. ’ ’ London herself 
was clear-eyed, characterizing one tape 
as “self-indulgent” and admitting that 
another “dragged and dragged and 
dragged.” 

Whatever its imperfection, the 
MOMA exhibition did succeed in offer¬ 
ing a video smorgasbord: videosynthesis, 
in which sound and picture are deliber¬ 
ately disrupted by “interference”; 
dance; conceptual art, which London ex¬ 
plains “just hones in on the structure 
rather than dealing with the people who 
are actually performing the operation”; 
low-key portraits of one woman or man at 
home; andjournalistic studies of Louisi¬ 
ana’s Cajuns, Canada’s Inuits, Cubans 
under Castro, and the Irish in New York 
and Northern Ireland. Several of the 
tapes, which lasted from eight to sixty 
minutes each, had already been broad¬ 
cast on public television. All were 
products of a potential revolution. 

The “revolution” began seven or eight 
years ago, when Sony and other manu¬ 
facturers began marketing TV gear which 
allowed people to make informal video¬ 
tapes without going broke in the process, 
thereby loosening the strangle hold of TV 
networks, sponsors, and gigantic audi¬ 
ences. 

The new equipment features battery- 
operated, hand-held cameras and record¬ 
ing decks weighing roughly twenty-five 
pounds and costing as little as $1600. It 
uses half-inch videotape priced at $ 11 -$ 19 
per half hour and records audio and video 
simultaneously. Lighter, smaller, and 
less obtrusive than its conventional pre¬ 
decessors, the portapak is neatly suited to 
“video verite” taping. Unlike film, tape 
can be handled in a lighted area, can be 
reused, and can be played back immedi¬ 
ately for the taper and tapee to see, with¬ 
out the delays, intermediaries, and ex¬ 
pense of processing. 

Y oung people have found it heady. A 
video buff named Karen Mooney re¬ 
marks with relish that video is “at the 
apex of what’s happening,” an integral 
part of the age of computers and electron¬ 
ics. Mooney considers film excessively 
“mechanical, convoluted, and painstak¬ 
ing,” conventional broadcasting too in¬ 
stitutional, complicated, and staid. She 
sees in video a chance for playful, avant- 
garde light shows; a chance for romantic 
fiction; a chance for stark documentaries 
and for consciousness-raising projects. A 
fellow buff, Chip Kizzia, welcomes video 
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In “The Irish Tapes” (top) children fight 
a tank in Belfast . Dancer Trisha Brown 
(bottom) performs in ‘ Primary 
Accumulation 


ethnic groups; lend equipment to individ¬ 
uals; teach courses in conjunction with 
institutions of higher learning; participate 
in formal conferences; publish books and 
magazines; or sponsor videotape festi¬ 
vals. 

The video world is young enough so 
that leading participants can handily enu¬ 
merate one another. Global Village’s ar¬ 
ticulate director, John Reilly, estimates 
that thousands of people now have 
portapaks, but he places the number of 
cohesive video centers at about half a 
dozen. Global Village is one of three in¬ 
dependent documentary makers cited as 
significant by Barbara London, along 
with TVTV (“The Good Times Are Kill¬ 
ing Me”) and Downtown Community 
Television (“Cuba—The People”). 

Video serves institutional purposes, 
too. As Ira Schneider of Raindance 
notes, “There’s a whole gamut, every¬ 
thing from people doing tapes of football 
practice to tapes being used in surveil¬ 
lance systems, to tape being used for spe¬ 
cific educational or medical purposes. 

It’s also being used with kids.” 

Videomakers have moved around, co¬ 
alescing here, spinning off there. 
Raindance, which produced Guerrilla 
Tele vision, begat a foundation which now 
is preparing two books on video art and 
video documentary; a “magazine about 
video on video,’ ’ featuring material oth¬ 
erwise inaccessible to videomakers 
throughout the country; and a video mag¬ 
azine about contemporary art to be sent 
to libraries and colleges. Michael Sham- 
berg left Raindance and helped establish 
TVTV, the group which has attracted 
national attention by producing broad¬ 
cast documentaries about the 1972 politi¬ 
cal conventions, a celebrated interview 
with Abbie Hoffman, and the four-part 
series “Gerald Ford’s America,” among 
others. 

Assorted projects bubble—confer¬ 
ences, festivals, books, a magazine called 
TeleVISlONS, and, of course, tapes. In 
California, the Long Beach Museum is 
combining broadcast television, cable 
television, and a mixed-media gallery fea¬ 
turing video. MOMA’s Barbara London 
is hoping to travel in search of fresh mate¬ 
rial for the museum’s next exhibition. 

No national clearing house for video 
information exists, either in print or on 
tape; so one videomaker may be unaware 
of another at work nearby. In London’s 
words, “There’s so much material out 


as a more spontaneous, accessible me¬ 
dium than film, one whose lower cost 
permits the making of unconventional, 
political, and local programs for small au¬ 
diences of kindred spirits, even for an 
individual block association. 

Portable video’s charms are infec¬ 
tiously summarized by Michael Sham- 
berg and the Raindance Corporation in 
Guerrilla Television. Shamberg dis¬ 
misses film as “the evolutionary link be¬ 
tween print and videotape.” Despite oc¬ 
casional illiteracy. Guerrilla Television 
conveys a sense of ferment. Reading it, you 
sniff opportunity wafting through the air. 

Today’s videomakers appear to be 


concentrated on the East and West 
Coasts and are gathered in between 
around schools and colleges in major cit¬ 
ies. Groups like Downtown Community 
Television and Global Village in Manhat¬ 
tan, TVTV in Los Angeles, Washington 
Community Video in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and the Videofreex with their 
media bus in upstate New York, var¬ 
iously aim for broadcast air time or cable 
showings, documentaries or art, commu¬ 
nity service or profits. 

Such organizations not only make 
tapes but may also act as the video pro¬ 
duction arm of nonprofit organizations; 
provide free TV instruction to artists and 
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there. And because people are not orga¬ 
nized, it’s a matter of putting your finger 
on it.” 

Although a few distribution companies 
sell or rent art tapes, video’s current audi¬ 
ence is scanty. “All around the country, 
you’ve got these clusters of people,” says 
London. “Some of them do have pro¬ 
grams on cable or are using various chan¬ 
nels in the neighborhoods, but the audi¬ 
ence is still small. I guess it’s an elitist 
thing, like the other art forms.” Accord¬ 
ing to Ira Schneider, until the last year or 
two videomakers could get grants for pro¬ 
duction, but not for distribution. “Distri¬ 
bution was just forgotten about,” he con¬ 
tinues. “Consequently, things didn’t de¬ 
velop the way they could have. People 
now are thinking in terms of specialized 
markets or making tapes to reach an audi¬ 
ence they know will understand the kind 
of tapes they’re doing.” 

While reaching out, videomakers are 
encountering enough hazards to keep 
them from getting cocky. 

Basic technological bugs remain. At 
present, videomakers who seek technical 
quality—especially the few who hope for 
broadcast showings—are caught by a fa¬ 
miliar spiral: The better the quality, the 
more expensive and less portable the 
equipment. A half-inch black-and-white 
camera and recording deck are only a 
starting point, and even their price is ex¬ 
pected to rise. Compared with film, Chip 
Kizzia says, “videotape is primitive. You 
can turn out the stuff, but you can’t turn 
out quality stuff, and quality stuff has 
impact.” There is a danger, too, that 
video, like other technological devices, 
will be devoted primarily to familiar na¬ 
tional obsessions like sports, “security,” 
and status; buying a portapak to improve 
golf swings or to spy on your employees. 

Beyond problems of technique and ap¬ 
plication, content and distribution be¬ 
come critical. Are the tapes now being 
made any good? If not, why should peo¬ 
ple watch them? If so, how can people 
watch them? 

The exhibition at the Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art supplies an instructive guide to 
the question of quality. True, stimulating 
material in dissimilar veins was shown. 
“The Irish Tapes” by Global Village 
created pace and tension as it juxtaposed 
a mindless St. Patrick’s Day Parade in 
New York City with the chaos and horror 
of Northern Ireland. In “Primary Accu¬ 
mulation,” dancer Trisha Brown calmly 
mingled grace, impersonality, and sus¬ 
pense, linking one smooth, unhurried 
body movement to another with no sound 
save the brush of her bare foot against a 
wooden floor. The effect was intriguing, 
almost hypnotic. Darcy Lange’s “Work 
Studies,” tapes of blue-collar workers 
executing endlessly repetitive tasks, 
proved provocative: What do they think 


of, hour after hour? How does it smell? 
What does such punishment do to their 
bodies? 

In “Documentation of Selected 
Works,” Chris Burden, who calls himself 
the Evel Knievel of the art world, left at 
least one viewer resentful, disgusted, and 
malevolent as he inhaled great drafts of 
water from a sink and dragged himself 
across yards of broken glass. Best of all 
was Cara DeVito’s “Always Love Your 
Man,” a modest portrait of her grand¬ 
mother. As this spirited widow with a 
lovely aging face reminisces about life 
with the brutal husband she has survived, 
you know you are seekin gpersonal tele¬ 
vision. “Always Love Your Man” 
makes you want to sally forth with a 
portapak in search of your own roots. 

But, there were duds in “Projects: 
Video V.” Video’s philosophy is im¬ 
peccable. It suggests that unheralded 
people ought not be ignored by the media, 
nor patronized and pigeonholed. Reality 
is seldom a well-made play; life doesn’t 
always have A Big Finish. The media 
should quietly come see what there is to 
be seen; let reality shape the results. 

Don’t tell viewers what to think; give 
them information and let them respond as 
they will. 

A 

cratic and fascinating, artful without arti¬ 
ficiality. Even so, a warm heart is an ad¬ 
mirable complement to insight, elan, and 
pith, not a substitute for them. Too many 
recent tapes demand the viewer’s duty 
instead of engaging her or his interest on 
whatever terms the videomaker chooses. 
Video can be airy, lecherous, serene, cu¬ 
rious, or sardonic. It cannot take a chunk 
out of the viewer’s life without offering 
some return, nor dismiss its critics as 
snobs. 

At the Museum, “Irish Tapes” drew 
an audience of about a dozen people, who 
drifted in during the showing—and 
stayed. Not surprisingly, most viewers 
who drifted by during other tapes took a 
look and left; the viewer who can watch 
Frederick Wiseman’s remarkable three- 
hour film “Welfare” on PBS is unlikely to 
settle for unedited eight-minute tapes of 
somebody placing padding upon a dining 
room table, for exposition so feebly deliv¬ 
ered that it is scarcely intelligible on the 
second hearing, or for narrators who in¬ 
tone that ‘ The mountain people have an 
honest warmth which comes from being 
close to nature.” 

Videomakers and friendly civilians 
readily acknowledge these flaws. Chip 
Kizzia scorns inept tapes shown on cable 
television: “They bore people. I can’t 
stand to watch them. They have all the 


good intentions in the world, but they 
don’t have the expertise.” Reilly pro¬ 
vides sensible perspective: “You’ve got 
to know your tool, and you’ve got to be 
talented. Let’s face it. It’s not something 
anybody can do. The fact that you can 
buy an electric typewriter for $ 150 does 
not guarantee that we are going to pro¬ 
duce a drastic increase in the number of 
talented writers. I think the same is true 
with video. You’re not going to come up 
with all these extra geniuses in that area 
overnight.” “That’ s what’ s exciting 
about video,” concludes London. 

“We’re all trying to figure out what is 
going on, what the standards are.” 

As the producers of films lik t Hester 
Street , Antonia , and A Woman Under the 
Influence can testify, when video excel¬ 
lence does emerge, distribution will pose 
a major obstacle. At present, no alterna¬ 
tive video network exists. Other avenues 
offer dubious comfort. Reilly points out 
commercial television wants no part of 
independent filmmakers, video artists, 
and documentarians. Cable television, 
once touted as a key to diversification, 
has been overrated; it does, after all, de¬ 
pend on wires, and it tends to court the 
most affluent audiences, not the ones who 
enjoy the least access to challenging 
ideas. Yet video will not attract first-rate 
creative people unless they are spared the 
frustrations of invisibility as well as the 
tyranny of Nielsen. 

Reilly proposes a television equivalent 
of the Op Ed Page of The New York 
Times, in which a PBS editorial board, 
including artists and filmmakers among 
others, would commission prime-time 
broadcasts ranging from Hearts and 
Minds to pro-Ku Klux Klan programing. 
Skill and vitality, not ideology, would 
govern the selection process. “It’s an ab¬ 
surd thing to fear in a democracy that you 
can’t give people ideas, can’t let them 
have facts to think about,” says Reilly. 

‘The ultimate solution to the horror of 
American broadcast television is that the 
citizenry is going to have to demand that 
it be better. You’ve got to go out and 
make some effort to find out why you’re 
being blocked and what you can do about 
it. And if it means going to Washington 
and sitting in on a committee hearing, or 
going to a broadcasting conference and 
talking, it’s better than doing nothing. 
Broadcast television is a closed shop. 
Why? Why is it so?’ ’ Ira Schneider re¬ 
torts, “Sounds right. Nice idea. I don’t 
expect it to happen in the next weeks.” 

So video is a lovely thing not for its 
performance to date but for its promise: 
Couple the portapak to excellence, dis¬ 
tribute the results, and you let a thousand 
flowers bloom. 


Marie Shear is a free-lance writer and 
editor. 
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In a Safe Place 

John Ford’s A/r Mail (1932) is one of 
the director’s early films which are now getting new 
critical attention—and retrospectives. The film is 
among a group going into the safe hands of the 
Library of Congress. Universal Pictures has con¬ 
cluded an agreement which will ensure the preser¬ 
vation of more than a hundred Universal films dat¬ 
ing from 1928 through 1950. The first group of 
original negatives is now being copied by the Li¬ 


For Crying Out Loud 

Remarks made by Eleanor Perry, a 
Trustee of The American Film Institute, during the 
Joint Flearings before the Flouse Select Subcom¬ 
mittee on Education and the Senate Special Sub¬ 
committee on Arts and Humanities on November 
14,1975: 

My major interest right now is a project called 
Directing Workshop for Women. I think it is tire¬ 
some to divide everything up by gender. I am sorry 
we have to have a special directing workshop for 
women, but I am here to tell you, gentlemen, that 
the place of women in film today is practically no 
place; it is nowhere. 

I doubt if you can name more than one woman 
film director— I can’t—who is working in the es¬ 
tablishment. I know that there are only half a dozen 
feature film writers. This is a director’s medium but 
women have not been given a chance to direct. I 
don’t understand all the causes. I think the men in 
the establishment do not really take us seriously or 
feel they can put that much money in our hands. 

We constantly hear things like: “Oh, you can’t 
direct a film; you will lose your femininity; you’ll 
have to be too aggressive. And, if things go wrong 
you can’t burst into tears; that wouldn’t settle any¬ 
thing.” 

These kinds of patronizing statements have 
served to keep us out of film, keep us from having 
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brary of Congress. Among the other films are Tod 
Browning’s Dracula, Lewis Milestone’sA// Quiet 
on the Western Front, and H. C. Potter’s Hellza- 
poppin . (Pop fans haven’t been neglected: The Egg 
andl, the first Ma and Pa Kettle film, will also be 
preserved.) 

Recent acquisitions by Archives: Seven films 
with black casts, including two Oscar Micheaux 
films; a previously lost Mary Pickford feature, Cin¬ 
derella (1914), and an incomplete copy of Peter Pan 
(1924) with Betty Bronson. 


clout, because it’s the director who has the clout. 

As a result of that situation, a member of the staff of 
The American Film Institute, Jan Haag, got the 
brilliant idea of establishing a workshop at the AFI 
to teach women how to direct. Dr. Mathilda 
Krimm and I went to the Rockefeller Foundation 
to ask for money for this workshop. 

We received $35,000 for the first year. This 
meant that nineteen women could learn how to 
make film in a workshop. Obviously, they each had 
about $250 for their experimental films, but all the 
same they learned how to make films. Actually, 
they made them on tape. I saw some of these tapes. 
I really can’t tell you how impressed I was. 

This year we went back to the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation, taking some of the tapes. We showed them 
the work of the women, and we came away with 
$ 100,000. It gave us a tremendous, heady feeling. 

I must also say that we have just elected Maya 
Angelou to our Board. Maya Angelou was a mem¬ 
ber of the first year’s Workshop. When she came to 
her first Board meeting a few weeks ago, she an¬ 
nounced that, regrettably, she had to leave early to 
take a plane for Rome, because she had been of¬ 
fered a picture to direct in Italy. One hopes the next 
time it will be in America. However, I went out of 
the boardroom to say goodbye to her and to wish 
her luck. She started to cry. She was crying for 
happiness. That, gentlemen, is when women cry. 
When they get a chance to direct. 




Chairman For Achievement 

David Begelman, president of Col¬ 
umbia Pictures, will be the chairman of the 1976 
Life Achievement Award Dinner, which will honor 
William Wyler. The dinner will be held at the Cen¬ 
tury Plaza Hotel in Beverly Hills on March 9, and 
telecast on CBS on March 14. Past dinners (for 
John Ford, James Cagney, and Orson Welles) have 


Going Places 

Three programs of eight classic fea¬ 
tures will be presented in thirteen American cities 
during 1976, made possible by an Exxon Corpora¬ 
tion grant of $25,000, enabling the AFI to strike 
new 35mm prints from original negatives. Each 
explores a different aspect of the American cinema. 

“Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers” is a program 
of eight of the nine dance-musicals they made at 
RKO in the thirties. 

The second program, titled “A Tribute to Great 
Hollywood Cameramen,” comprises Shanghai 
Express (Lee Garmes), Gilda (Rudolph Mate), 

The Long Voyage Home (Gregg Toland), Letter 
From an Unknown Woman (Franz Planer), Win¬ 
chester .73 (William Daniels), Night of the Hunter 
and a clip from The Magnificent Ambersons (Stan¬ 
ley Cortez), The Sweet Smell of Success (James 
Wong Howe), and Touch of Evil (Russell Metty). 

‘ ‘Treasures from the Past—Silent and Early 
Sound Films’ ’ includes several films rescued or 
restored by the AFI Archives in association with 


Director Lectures 

Carl Foreman has written screen¬ 
plays about strong—and sometimes doomed—indi¬ 
viduals. For example, Cyrano de Bergerac (1950), 
The Bridge on the River Kwai (1957), and The 
Guns ofNavarone (1961). Starting in early Febru¬ 


highlighted memorable moments from the work of 
the recipients and reunited them with their former 
colleagues. The proceeds of the dinners are used to 
establish scholarships for film students.Through 
the Life Achievement Awards, The American Film 
Institute recognizes great accomplishments of the 
past “to the end that the masters of film may take 
their deserved place in history beside leaders in 
other arts.” 


the Library of Congress. Among the highlights are 
Sparrows, with Mary Pickford ji-oo/w/i Wives, a 
long version of Erich von Stroheim’s early master¬ 
piece; Ernst Lubitsch’s silent comedy So This Is 
Paris; F. W. Murnau’s Sunrise ; Howard Hawks’s 
The Criminal Code ; Frank Capra’s American 
Madness ; the early Technicolor thriller The Mys¬ 
tery of the Wax Museum ; and a much-improved 
print of The Emperor Jones with its towering per¬ 
formance by Paul Robeson. 

The programs premiere at the AFI Theater in 
Kennedy Center in mid-January and continue 
through February. They will then be shown in 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Boston, Denver, Indian¬ 
apolis, New York City, Houston, Berkeley, and 
Chicago. 

AFI’s goals in providing these programs (and 
several festivals of new films from foreign coun¬ 
tries) are to supplement locally generated pro¬ 
grams , to guarantee the finest prints plus informa¬ 
tive/promotional fliers and posters, and to share the 
best of its own programming and archival resources 
with a broad cross section of the American public. 


ary, Foreman—now a producer and director— 
gives a series of lectures at the Center for Ad¬ 
vanced Film Studies on High Noon . For many the 
film, directed in 1952 by Fred Zinnemann, is the 
apotheosis of a strong, ethically motivated individ¬ 
ual, in this case, Gary Cooperas sheriff Will Kane. 
Foreman, of course, wrote it. 


The American Film Institute 


Washington 

George Stevens, Jr., Director; Richard Carlton, 
Deputy Director; Adrian Borneman, Assistant 
to the Director; Bruce Neiner, Associate Direc¬ 
tor for Finance and Administration; Richard 
Jones, Chief Accountant; Hollis Alpert, Na¬ 
tional Director of Publications; Dan Rose, Ar¬ 
chivist; Lawrence Karr, Motion Picture Archi¬ 
vist; Michael Webb, Film Programming Man¬ 


ager; Larry Klein, AFI Theater Supervisor; 
Richard Krafsur, Executive Editor, The Ameri¬ 
can Film Institute Catalog; Mel Konecoff, Pub¬ 
lic Information Officer; Sam Grogg, Jr., Educa¬ 
tion Liaison; Winifred Rabbitt, Membership 
Secretary; Ina Ginsburg, Chairman, Fans of 
AFI. 

Los Angeles 

Martin Manulis, Director, AFI-West; 

Antonio Vellani, Chairman, Senior Faculty; 
Nina Foch, Senior Faculty; Jan Kadar, Film¬ 


maker-in-Residence; Jan Haag, Head, Inde¬ 
pendent Filmmaker Program, Directing 
Workshop for Women, Academy Internship 
Program; John Bloch, William Fadiman, Lois 
Peyser, Writer’s Workshop; David Lunney, 
General Manager; James Powers, Director of 
Center Publications; Anne G. Schlosser, Li¬ 
brarian, Charles K. Feldman Library; Nancy 
Peter, Registrar; Jackie Frame, Assistant to 
the Director, AFI-West; Roman I. Harte, Pro¬ 
duction Manager; Howard Schwartz, Cinema¬ 
tographer; Vaclav Koudelka, Film Librarian. 
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McMurtry from page 9 


expansions. First the material in the book 
will have to be weeded. Almost any book, 
and certainly any substantive novel, will 
contain more scenes than can be 
squeezed into a two- to two-and-a-half- 
hour film. Often, however, once the 
scenes which aren’t wanted have been 
weeded out, the director will discover 
that the dramatic fabric he is left with has 
many holes in it. After the first reduction, 
there is usually a first expansion. The 
writer will need to invent scenes to re¬ 
place those which have been rejected— 
his new scenes, of course, will develop 
and reinforce whatever dramatic line the 
director wants to follow. 

A script may expand and contract in 
this manner several times before a direc¬ 
tor feels he is ready to shoot it—it may 
expand and contract because he can’t find 
a studio or a producer who will let him 
shoot it. For a writer to hang around Hol¬ 
lywood in order to help the director take 
the script’s pulse from day to day seems 
to me a very perilous procedure. And if it 
is a producer, rather than a director, who 
is ordering all the expanding and con¬ 
tracting, then the farther away the writer 
is the better. Invariably, the producer will 
blame the writer for the fact that the script 
isn’t good enough to attract a director, 
and much ill feeling will develop. 

It has always seemed a kind of lunacy 
to me that producers will so often try to 
attract directors with a first-draft script 
rather than with the finished and surely 
far more dramatically provocative book 
which lies behind it. Finished books are 
simply more suggestive, carry a richer 
load of detail than a first-draft script can 
hope to, particularly if the hapless writer 
has to do the adapting entirely without 
benefit of directorial intelligence. Some 
producers feel they have better heads for 
scripts than directors, and think they 
should be the ones to help writers with 
their initial adaptations; but this is hubris. 
Producers who attempt this only succeed 
in making the writer uncomfortably 
aware of how dreadfully jealous produc¬ 
ers are of directors. 

Whether it is desirable to have the 
writer stay on the set while a picture is 
being shot is a more complex question. 
The director will very seldom need the 
writer’s eye, but there may be occasions 
when he needs his ear, or his sense of 
character. Directors get an awful lot of 
unsolicited, random advice during the 
filming of a movie anyhow, and I’m not 
sure they ought to be burdened with the 
writer’s advice as well. Probably the 
writer will be too amateurish to judge the 
evolving film. Even now that writers are 
allowed to see dailies it is still sometimes 
hard for them to make heads or tails out of 
what’s emerging, and much of the advice 
they would offer might be based on liter¬ 
ary, rather than cinematic, principles. 



The writer may, on the other hand, be 
able to restrain the director at certain 
junctures, and prevent him from playing 
fast and loose with motivation. After all, 
everything which has been scripted can 
change once the shooting starts; and I 
am not speaking of mere matters of tone. 
Even casting can change. Two characters 
may have to be condensed into one, or 
one may be multiplied into two. When 
anarchic conditions exist—as they fre¬ 
quently do, during a production—direc¬ 
tors may have wild visions in the night 
and wake up wishing to shove the charac¬ 
ters they are working with into roles they 
would not normally assume. Someone 
with a writer’s stubbornness may occa¬ 
sionally be needed, to offer a dissenting 
voice. 

There are, of course, more mundane 
and mechanical functions for the writer to 
perform during production. New scenes 
will have to be written, particularly tran¬ 
sitional scenes—time will run short, or 
whole sections of the original script will 
prove to be underbudgeted, or the direc¬ 
tor will change his mind about a dramatic 
relationship—but this is the kind of writ¬ 
ing easily done from afar. In fact, it can 
probably be done better from afar, be¬ 
cause the writer will be standing outside 
the frenzy of the production. He won’t 
have location sickness, if there is a loca¬ 
tion; he won’t have just fallen in love with 
the star’s girl friend, or the ingenue, or the 
director’s wife; he won’t have come to 
hate half the actors so much that he wants 
to eliminate their roles. He may, if he’s 
managed to stay far enough away, be the 
one clearheaded person still involved 
with the production, and when quick re¬ 
vision is needed clearheadedness is a 
prime virtue. 

It seems to me that one of the most 
interesting areas of investigation for 
scholars of the film, is that of script altera¬ 
tion during production. Someone ought 
to compare scripts which exist the day 
shooting starts with the cutting continuity 
which represents what was actually shot. 
If this were done with fifty or a hundred 


important films—or even with run-of-the- 
mill, unimportant films—some light might 
be shed on certain questions. One might 
discover which directors really need writ¬ 
ers, and which can dispense with them. 

Something like thirty percent of the 
script of The Last Picture Show had to be 
altered once production started, because 
the scenes were playing longer than any¬ 
one had expected them to. I was on the 
set only two days. Many minor changes 
were made, some of which Peter handled 
himself, some of which we did over the 
phone. Ideally, if a director and writer 
have worked together for a few months, 
the director will have absorbed the 
writer’s dialogue style so completely that 
he can reproduce it on the spot, if a minor 
change needs to be made. It will have 
become natural to his ear. In this case, if 
Peter foresaw that a whole new scene 
would be needed, I wrote it and sent it 
down. 

In this script, there were only two 
really substantive areas of change, and 
both involved choices that were strictly 
directorial. A senior trip, during which a 
seduction occurred, had been written, 
but there proved to be no funds with 
which to shoot it. After much flounder¬ 
ing, in which a senior’s destination was 
changed from San Francisco, to Colo¬ 
rado Springs, to San Antonio, to Fort 
Worth—a constant lowering of sights and 
potential expenditures—Peter came up 
with the brilliant impotence-graduation- 
seduction sequence, which solved the 
problem very economically. 

The other substantive cut involved a 
basketball game—a wildly comic, black 
humoresque extravaganza in which the 
home team would ultimately lose by more 
than a hundred points. His instincts for 
low comedy being what they are, it was 
hard for Peter to resist this scene—it of¬ 
fered every chance for directorial tour de 
force. He did, however, resist it, in favor 
of the thematically important character of 
the preacher’s son, Joe Bob. Since Joe 
Bob was central to the whole theme of 
small town sexual hypocrisy, the choice 
was clear cut, but not necessarily easy to 
make. 

I am aware, of course, that the tele¬ 
phone booth system of screenwriting, 
which seems perfectly rational and effec¬ 
tive to me, may strike others as highly 
disadvantageous. In fact, I think it would 
be interesting, in these pages, to hear 
from someone—whether producer or di¬ 
rector—who favors keeping writers on 
the spot. It is a subject about which, so far 
as I am aware, there has been no real 
dialogue. 


Larry McMurtry, a contributing editor to 
American Film, has written anew novel. 
Terms of Endearment , published by 
Simon and Schuster. 
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Richard Thompson 


The Deadliest Art 


Part II 


Last month, in discussing the nature and 
form of film textbooks, and who writes 
them and who uses them, we defined the 
general types. There are the histories; 
there are collections of essays on selected 
films; and there are discussions of aes¬ 
thetic principles relating to elements of 
film. In all, twenty-eight textbooks in cur¬ 
rent use were analyzed and their charac¬ 
teristics noted. But there are other mat¬ 
ters to be brought up, if we’re to define 
adequately their usefulness. What about 
bibliographies, the pages of visual ac¬ 
companiment, references, and the most 
distressing of all areas, factual errors? 
First, to bibliographies. 

Bibliographies are useful not only for 
personal edification but as indexes. They 
give a quick idea of a book’s orientation 
and depth. The first thing nearly all these 
bibliographies tell you is that they assume 
you can read or have access to books in 
only one language: English. This occurs 
despite the fact that much important ma¬ 
terial is published in other languages and 
is often stocked by American libraries. 
Annotated bibliographies, by their tone 
and comment, will help you decide which 
text to buy. For instance, Linden’s one- 
line annotation, in Reflections on the 
Screen , of Durgnat’s Films and Feelings 
includes the puzzling evaluation that the 
book is . . weakened by too much at¬ 
tention to science fiction. ...” The sec¬ 
tion marked “Film Criticism” in bibliog¬ 
raphies is also revealing; many books are 
like Jinks’s in listing Agee, Kael, Kauff- 
mann, Rhode, Simon, Sontag, and John 
Russell Taylor (that’s all). To be sure, 
there is an adjoining “Film Theory” sec¬ 
tion, listing Arnheim, Bazin (often omit¬ 
ted), Eisenstein, Kracauer, MacCann’s 
anthology, The New Film Index, Pudov- 
kin, and Reisz’s Technique of Film Edit¬ 
ing. The shopping skill here is determin¬ 
ing what of importance to you and your 
approach is missing. Many bibliographies 
list periodicals. Those which include Me¬ 
dia and Methods but leave out Cineaste, 
The Journal of Popular Film, Jump Cut, 
Literature /Film Quarterly, Monogram, 
Movie, Screen, The Velvet Light Trap , or 
Women and Film are missing something 
important. 

Illustration problems, often due to 
printing difficulties, abound in all types of 
film books. Stills of shots from movies are 
printed in the wrong ratio—the wrong 
height-width proportion. They are 
cropped without notifying the reader. 



ducation 


First prize: Mast’s still from Lola 
Montes , captioned as a demonstration of 
wide-screen composition, is printed 
1:1.42, just a smidgin up from the golden 
proportions of pre-scope, pre-wide- 
screen practice, 1:1.33. No wonder so 
few people complain about poor projec¬ 
tion standards. Many books, no doubt for 
design reasons, show stills taller than 
they are wide, encouraging the belief that 
parts of The Four Hundred Blows, La 
Dolce Vita, Rules of the Game , and 
Mamie were shot with the film in side¬ 
ways. 

Montagu’s Film World , Dickinson’s A 
Discovery of Film, and Johnson’s Film: 
Space, Time, Light, and Sound do better 
than most at keeping the majority of their 
stills in proper format. Dickinson even 
includes a clear and well-illustrated dis¬ 
cussion of aspect ratios. Despite most of 
the author’s declarations of concern for 
film as a visual art, the reader may well 
wonder. 


■rom Arthur Knight’s The Liveliest 
Art on, factual errors in film history texts 
are a problem—a statistical likelihood, 
since these books are mostly composed 
of factual data. One film instructor even 
received an unsolicited fee from Pegasus 
after volunteering an impressive list of 
corrections to the first printing of Mast’s 
A Short History of the Movies. (Ob¬ 
viously, the buyers should look for later 
printings which hopefully incorporate the 
changes. On the other hand, factual 
lapses should be balanced against Mast’s 


positive points—in this case, good cover¬ 
age, particularly of American cinema, 
highly readable prose, and an extremely 
well-organized filmography/bibliog¬ 
raphy.) Readers may wonder whether the 
authors of these books have seen all the 
films they discuss, and if not, how to tell 
which have and which haven’t been view¬ 
ed; unfortunately, the authors do not 
volunteer this information. 

A study of references and examples 
quickly shows the core of the textbook 
tradition. Its emphasis is on foreign and 
art films, feature length narratives, and 
films and filmmakers established in the 
sixties and after. (Although this phenom¬ 
enon, as manifested in the section of pro¬ 
files of directors at the end of some of 
these texts, may be due in part to com¬ 
mercial pressure for timeliness, authors 
and readers alike probably know more 
about recent films and less about films 
removed in time, particularly silent 
films.) Chauvinistic paranoia rises in the 
omnivorous reader as he finds among 
these books a general avoidance of the 
vernacular, conventional, commercial, 
and popular American cinema, and spe¬ 
cial avoidance of the issues of film form, 
popular art, and auteur/genre/mise-en- 
scene/ideology theory which our cinema 
presents. (A similar criticism can be 
made regarding neglect of experimental 
and nonnarrative independent films.) Are 
foreign films significantly different from 
American films? If so, shouldn’t text¬ 
books study both kinds? If not, why not 
direct attention to cheaper-to-rent Amer¬ 
ican films with no subtitle barriers? 

References also mark rises in critical 
stocks and additions to the film history 
orthodoxy. Now securely among the 
elect, or making their way to the dais, are 
Hitchcock, Lubitsch, Godard, Anto¬ 
nioni, Ford, Keaton, Renoir, and Wajda. 
Close: Hawks, Kubrick, and maybe 
Brakhage. Some films are now becoming, 
as Potemkin, The Last Laugh, and Citi¬ 
zen Kane have always been, standard ex¬ 
amples in texts: Red Desert, La Dolce 
Vita, The Maltese Falcon, and, on the 
outside, Psycho. A specific comparison: 
In 1965, in his Behind the Screen, 
MacGowan emphasized—and tacitly en¬ 
dorsed—Robert Ardrey’s comment, 
“And the same John Ford who once gave 
adults The Informer must now give chil¬ 
dren The Searcher[ s].” In 1975, Scott 
uses at length The Searchers (he can spell 
it) to demonstrate “technical and the- 
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matic integration. ’ ’ 

If you’ve looked at current film anthol¬ 
ogies, you’ve seen volumes which mod¬ 
ernize themselves by adding a few selec¬ 
tions from Roland Barthes, Gene Young¬ 
blood, or John Simon to the same old 
parade of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Kra- 
cauer, Agee, etc. This process is at work 
in textbooks. Chapters on auteur theory, 
genre. Film Noir, and other topics are 
added, often without an organic relation 
to the rest of the book. Bohn and 
Stromgren’s chapter on postwar anima¬ 
tion is an example; their two-page section 
on Film Noir is another, which seems 
mainly informed by a quotation from Paul 
Schrader. They list thirteen Films Noir, 
none made after 1950, in a table which 
omits The Maltese Falcon, The Big 
Sleep, Lady from Shanghai, Touch of 
Evil, The Big Heat, Kiss Me Deadly, 
Gun Crazy, Out of the Past , any Karlson, 
any Fuller, any Wilder . . . you get the 
idea. They do include a short chapter on 
Hollywood and Communism; HUAC 
and the blacklist. Touching base with 
women’s issues, they write: “Screen¬ 
writing in the teens was a training ground 
for many who were to labor, virtually 
unnoticed by filmgoers, on films large and 
small, sound and silent—and they were 
virtually all women.” This last doesn’t 
check with Hollywood researchers of 
women in film I’ve consulted, one of 
whom was irritated at the use of the dis¬ 
tortion as a guilt palliative. 

T 

■ he most common example of gratui¬ 
tous topical coverage is the auteur the¬ 
ory. Several texts choose to cover it. Of 
those, only Fell gives a decent, fair at¬ 
tempt to tell the reader what’s going on. 
Others fail to describe it well or to show 
its successes and importance (i.e., why is 
it being included in this textbook?). Very 
few manage to associate their discussion 
of auteur theory with the term mise-en- 
scene, which seems important. DeNitto 
and Herman avoid it sideways in their 
section titled “The Iconography of the 
Frame,” wherein they construct a new 
term for something which sounds a lot 
like mise-en-scene. 

The influence of Peter Wollen’s Signs 
and Meaning in the Cinema , acknowl¬ 
edged or not, shows in these textbook 
discussions of auteur theory: Hawks and 
Ford are often the key examples. 

Given these accounts for the most part, 
one would think that both auteur and 
genre are phenomena which occur only in 
the American cinema. Strangely, after a 
discussion of montage theory as a film¬ 


making practice, auteur is often the only 
theory of film given any attention as such. 
Textbook authors, with rare exception, 
don’t discuss their own positions among 
critical schools which preceded or coex¬ 
ist with auteurism, which makes it diffi¬ 
cult to perceive its place—or theirs—in 
the film continuum. In the past twenty- 
five years, two changes have altered pro¬ 
foundly the way we think about films and 
film history: the arrival and wide appreci¬ 
ation of foreign art films and of directors 
at the end of the fifties; and the spread of 
auteur ideas and associated methods 
(mise-en-scene, visual and stylistic anal¬ 
ysis, a new formalism) which brought film 
criticism closer to art history. And need¬ 
less to say, the first is closely related to 
the second, what with the many textbook 
chapters on Fellini, Kubrick, Bergman, 
Truffaut, Kurosawa, and on. 

Another checkpoint in text evaluation 
is the author’s attitude. What does the 
writer assume you know (and what does 
he know)? Does he treat the reader 
fairly and intelligently? The material? 
This is difficult when a book tries to cover 
seventy-five years of film. The reader is 
asked to accept summaries, generaliza¬ 
tions, often unacknowledged sources of 
information. Prose style should be con¬ 
sidered: Is it economical? Clear? In¬ 
flated? Some of these volumes slap on a 
lot of extra words to cover the same 
amount of material. Some writers resort 
to evocative prose. Mast uses it briskly; 
some may find Casty on the purple side of 
the line. One may object to usage such as 
Bohn and Stromgren’s, in distinguishing 
UPA’s postwar animation from Warner’s 
by labeling the latter “informal. . . char¬ 
acterized by a strong sense of violence.” 
Informal? Better discuss terms when 
making controversial judgments like that. 
Later, they mention Anthony Mann’s 
eleven fifties’ Westerns (there were only 
nine) and send off Kitses’s Horizons West 
as “esoteric” without further explana¬ 
tion (even later, they exclude it altogether 
from their bibliography of genre studies). 

Orthodoxy may also be used in a glib or 
unfair manner. In Mast’s discussion of 
Citizen Kane , “Even today it seems 
striking in its extreme up-angle shots 
(How many Hollywood sets before Citi¬ 
zen Kane had ceilings?) . . .” This rhe¬ 
torical twist puts the reader in the posi¬ 
tion of the cop arguing with the private 
eye: “Wait a minute, / ask the questions 
around here, you answer ’em, get it?” 
Couldn’t we have Mast say what he 
means, instead of using the coy question? 
Notable instances of ceilings on sets do 
exist in Hollywood before Kane ; one 
view of the film is as an inspired synthesis 
of stylistic and technical innovations 
which had been bubbling throughout the 


preceding decade. On the same page with 
Mast’s question there’s a still from Kane 
printed backward. 

I’ve mentioned that most of these writ¬ 
ers are unconscious of their own posi¬ 
tions in critical, cultural, and political 
ideologies. They don’t place their books 
relative to these ideas for the reader. 
They are also poor when discussing ideo¬ 
logical content in their subject matter, the 
history or nature of film. Most reproduce 
the traditional—and obvious—examples: 
Soviet filmmaking in the twenties, Ger¬ 
man Expressionism moving to Nazism, 
Italian Neorealism, all as socio-polit- 
ically determined film movements. But 
they ignore the implication that any na¬ 
tional cinema, during any period, must 
have been determined somewhat by so¬ 
cial and ideological circumstances. In 
terms of critical politics, most textbooks 
are disappointing at applying and expli¬ 
cating various theories and methods—be¬ 
yond the few within the orthodoxy. Cer¬ 
tain “new” topics like the auteur theory 
are OK, but the most important work of 
the last decade, as centered around publi¬ 
cations like Screen , isn’t presented to the 
reader. 

To select a text, the instructor must 
know what he wants to teach the class 
about film. I’m not interested in teaching 
the history of film, although I find it useful 
for students to have a general knowledge 
of it as well as a working—if unwitting— 
diagram of the academic tradition, and so 
I often assign a history as background and 
reference. I’m interested in teaching peo¬ 
ple how to perceive films better, how to 
think about films, and how films relate to 
other ideas and phenomena, cultural and 
otherwise. I am particularly concerned 
with physical analysis, and tend to select 
texts which emphasize it. 

L.. 

of the type covered here (I prefer to 
teach more specialized courses, like 
American Film, or Film Criticism, where 
I can use real texts instead of textbooks). 
My preference is to use the films them¬ 
selves as the course’s texts, and I think 
courses can be taught which go a long 
way toward realizing this goal. Currently, 
with student access to films for repeated 
viewing and study so limited, secondary 
materials are necessary. Though students 
criticize texts (quite well), they have been 
extremely uneasy when I’ve taught 
courses with no written, in-hand books 
for them—in the sort of intro classes 
these books aim for, that is. 

Depending on the films and the class, I 
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Festival from page 7 


usually assign an anthology, a by-the-ele- 
ments textbook, and chapters and articles 
on library reserve. Always among these 
last is Perkins’s fifth chapter of Film As 
Film , “The World and Its Image.” 
Sometimes the fourth and sixth chapters 
as well, though at that point I usually ask 
the students to buy the book. (This, of 
course, is the practical limit of book as¬ 
signing: How many books can students 
be expected to buy?) If I had to teach film 
with only one book, it would be Perkins 
every time. For the record, I’ve had good 
results with the following texts, and tend 
to come back to them: Thomson, Dickin¬ 
son, Huss and Silverstein, Solomon, and 
for advanced situations, Kinder and 
Houston. Johnson is very good indeed, 
but at $12.95, a bookstore felony. 
Haven’t had a chance to teach with Fell’s 
text. It’s next on my list. The list is loaded 
away from film histories, I know. Maybe 
film history isn’t a very good introductory 
course, given its inherent pitfalls. Ele¬ 
ments are certainly more useful to the 
general student. Perhaps film history is 
best taught as a more specialized course 
for majors. 

Are film textbooks worse than those in 
other, older disciplines? I don’t really 
know. Maybe so. Despite the quick so¬ 
lidification of an orthodox line, film study 
and film texts are quite new, rapidly mul¬ 
tiplying, and far outstripping critical scru¬ 
tiny. Not that more books would be un¬ 
welcome, at least in areas not yet ex¬ 
hausted by overpublication. I’d be inter¬ 
ested in: 


A textbook entirely devoted to mise- 
en-scene analysis 

A history text built around shorts in¬ 
stead of features (not a history of short 
films) which could be useful in many 
situations, not just ones with short 
class periods or small budgets. 

As William Routt suggested, an ex¬ 
tremely precise, dry outline which in as 
few words as possible gives the charac¬ 
teristics of each type, movement, 
genre, key filmmaker, whatever; the 
opposite of evocative prose. Maybe 
even in outline form. 

A history organized along a different 
model—could even be chronological, 
though it wouldn’t have to be (the idea 
of history represented in most of these 
books is names, dates, and sequence, 
the crudest sort of history), maybe tak¬ 
ing types or genres instead of peaks and 
masterpieces as its focus. 

A comparative text in which a few 
films, or even one film, would be sub¬ 
jected to several equally valid sorts of 
analysis, a clear, step-by-step intro¬ 
duction to film analysis for the student 
not majoring in film criticism. 

Any other ideas? 


Richard Thompson is a free-lance writer 
who formerly taught film at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, Riverside. 


Twenty-eight Film Textbooks: 

Armes, Roy .Film & Reality. Pelican, 1974. 

Bobker, Lee R. Elements of Film. Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, 1969/1974. 

Bohn, Thomas W. & Richard L. Stromgren. 
Light & Shadows. Alfred, 1975. 

Casty, Alan. Development of the Film. Har¬ 
court, Brace, Jovanovich, 1973. 

Cavell, Stanley. The World Viewed. Viking, 
1971. 

DeNitto, Dennis & William Herman. Film & 
the Critical Eye. Macmillan, 1975. 

Dickinson, Thorold. A Discovery of Cinema. 
Oxford, 1971. 

Fell, John L. Film: An Introduction. Praeger, 
1975. 

Gessner, Robert. The Moving Image. Dut¬ 
ton, 1968. 

Harrington, John. The Rhetoric of Film. Holt, 
Rhine hart, 1973. 

Huss, Roy & Nathan Silverstein. The Film 
Experience. Harper & Row, 1968. 

Jinks, William. The Celluloid Literature. 
Glencoe, 1971/1974. 

Johnson, LincolnF .Film, Space, Time, Light 
& Sound. Holt, Rhinehart, 1974. 

Kinder, Marsha & Beverle Houston. Close- 
Up. Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1972. 

Knight, Arthur. The Liveliest Art. Mentor, 
1957,2nd ed. New American Library, 1971. 


Kuhns, William. Movies in America. Pflaum, 
1972. 

Lawson, John H. Film: The Creative Process. 
Hill & Wang, 1967. 

Linden, George W. Reflections on the Screen. 
Wadsworth, 1970. 

Lindgren, Ernest. The Art of the Film. Mac¬ 
millan, 1963. 

MacGowan, Kenneth. Behind the Screen. 
Delacorte, 1965. 

Madsen, Roy P. The Impact of Film. Macmil¬ 
lan, 1973. 

Mast, Gerald. A Short History of the Movies. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1971. 

Montagu, Ivor. Film World. Penguin, 1967. 
Perkins, V. F. Film as Film. Pelican, 1972. 
Scott, James. Film: The Medium & the Maker. 

Holt, Rhinehart, 1975. 

Solomon, Stanley J. The Film Idea. Har¬ 
court, Brace, Jovanovich, 1972. 

Stephenson, Ralph & J. R. Debrix. The Cin¬ 
ema as Art. Penguin, 1967. 

Thomson, David. Movie Man. Stein & Day, 
1967. 

Richard Thompson has charted the twenty- 
eight textbooks listed in relation to thirty-two 
categories including the use of visuals, format, 
level, range of coverage, and topics discussed. 
This chart is available free of charge from the 
Education Liaison Office of The American 
Film Institute. 


Agape (France) was a matter-of-fact and 
yet terribly moving account of the ways 
the members of a family react to the 
mother’s approaching death. Bertrand 
Tavernier’s The Clockmaker of St. Paul , 
also from France, starred the sad-faced 
and offhand Philippe Noiret in a Simenon 
story of a shopkeeper whose son is ac¬ 
cused of murder. Karen Arthur’s Legacy 
(U.S.A.) was a tour de force for Joan 
Hotchkiss, who wrote and starred in the 
virtually one-character study of a subur¬ 
ban housewife going over the edge. 

Another new American film was An¬ 
thony Lover’s Distance , which takes 
place circa 1955 on an army base in the 
South, and examines two kinds of rela¬ 
tionships: the marriage of a black ser¬ 
geant and his German wife, and the affair 
between a young draftee and a divorcee in 
her thirties. The festival also opened its 
arms wide enough to embrace both King 
Hu’s The Valiant Ones , a superior medi¬ 
eval kung fu movie from Hong Kong, and 
Jorn Donner’s Three Scenes With Ing¬ 
mar Bergman , in which the master talks 
revealingly about his childhood, his 
methods, his films, and his madnesses. 

The festival’s guest of honor this year 
was Stanley Donen, who spoke and 
showed clips of his films (all of his work, 
that is, not made at Universal—which 
inexplicably refused permissions). There 
was a six-part retrospective of the work 
of the Italian director Pier Paolo Pasolini, 
who was murdered only a few days before 
he was scheduled to fly to Chicago. 

The festival was, by and large, a con¬ 
siderable success, especially at putting 
Chicago audiences in contact with films 
they might otherwise not have seen or 
perhaps even heard of. But the success 
and the crowds led to the most serious 
problem of this year’s festival: Houses 
were sometimes oversold, programs of¬ 
ten started late and ran long, and audi¬ 
ences had long waits in line. 

No one in the festival organization 
seemed able to maintain the discipline of 
tight scheduling and ticket control, and 
this led to a near-fiasco during the 
Cuckoo's Nest screening, when the 
3,300-seat Granada theater was filled 
well over its capacity, legitimate ticket 
holders were refused admission, and fire 
inspectors threatened to interrupt the 
screening. Programs at the festival’s 
other theater, the 800-seat Biograph, 
were generally under better control, al¬ 
though they did no better at starting on 
time. Kutza, having found his audience 
and a consistently good selection of films 
for it, now has to turn his attention to 
getting them together in a more orderly 
way. 


Roger Ebert has been awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize for his film criticism in The Chicago 
Sun-Times. 
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For those who find it hard to put a good movie down 


American Film Book Service offers members a substantial 
20% discount on significant new books about film and television. 


AFI Publications Regular Member 
Rates Rates 
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Film Institute 
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7 Dictionary of Films * 

by Georges Sadoul 
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8 Dictionary of 

4.95 
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Film Makers* 
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8.95 

7.15 
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8.95 

7.15 
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by Woody Allen 

7.95 

6.40 

15 Film 73/74* edited 
by Jay Cocks 
and David Denby 
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by Michael Wood 

10.00 

8.00 

17 Humphrey Bogart 

by Nathaniel Benchley 

12.50 

10.00 

18 Lorentz on Film 

by Pare Lorentz 

8.95 

7.15 

19 From Sambo 
to Superspade 

by Daniel J. Leab 

15.00 

12.00 

20 Voices from the 
Japanese Cinema 

by Joan Mellen 

12.50 

10.00 

21 My Life 
in Pictures 

by Charles Chaplin 

19.95 

15.95 

22 The Silent Clowns 

17.95 

14.95 


by Walter Kerr 


New Offerings 


23 Movie-Made 
America 

by Robert Sklar 

A thoughtful, 
intelligent cultural 
history of the 
American film. 
Illustrated. 

(See review 
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Rates Rates 

$12.95 $10.40 



24 Screwball: The Life $8.95 $6.95 
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by Larry Swindell 
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Illustrated. 
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Masses and Mainstream 


On Film,Class, and Society 


Michael Wood 


O nce we try to set films in a social 
context, we find ourselves in a 
maze of complications. Are popu¬ 
lar movies instruments of social 
control or agents of social unrest? Do 
they help to keep the lower orders polit¬ 
ically asleep or do they invite them to get 
uppity? Whichever they do, how do they 
do it? When a mink coat falls out of the 
sky onto Jean Arthur’s head in Easy Liv¬ 
ing, we know we are seeing a fairy tale, 
because nothing was that easy in 1937. 
But when in the same film an Automat 
goes wrong and starts disgorging its 
goods at random and for free, when peo¬ 
ple begin to scramble for these unex¬ 
pected bounties in a mob scene which 
looks like a minor storming of the Bas¬ 
tille, obviously the fairy tale has turned 
into something else. Into a sudden por¬ 
trait of need and deprivation, a brief act of 
exorcism, in which hungry, thirties’ 
ghosts are conjured up in order to be 
driven away. 

In both cases, though, the movie is an 
instrument, if not of social control, at 
least of social consolation, and thus it 
works like any other element of culture, 
from casual jokes to great novels. The 
most common use of culture is to help us 
live with what we’ve got, to save values 
by seeming to question them. It is true 
that there are great novels (and casual 
jokes) which really challenge existing val¬ 
ues, but then they rarely become a part of 
what we normally call culture until their 
challenges have long been met or by¬ 
passed. High and low culture, it seems to 
me, are indistinguishable in their social 
function. A novel by William Faulkner 
and a film by Cecil B. DeMille, as far as 
their social role is concerned, operate in 
much the same way. 


l Movie-Made America: A Cultural History of 
American Movies by Robert Sklar. New York: 
Random House, 340 pp., illustrated, $12.95. 



Robert Sklar, in his thoughtful and in¬ 
telligent history 1 of American movies, 
takes another view. For him there is an 
“official American culture,” complete 
with “guardians,” “proprietors,” “care¬ 
takers and disseminators,” and it is com¬ 
mitted to a fierce conservatism. Against 
this Sklar sets the working-class culture 
of the movies, the culture of immigrants 
and the laboring poor, offering radical 
criticism of the mainstream, so that Har¬ 
old Lloyd and Buster Keaton, no less 
than Chaplin and Mack Sennett, are said 
to have “struck at the roots of the cultural 
heritage,” while Mae West and the Marx 
Brothers provide “alternative social vi¬ 
sions.” 

The history of American movies, ac¬ 
cording to Sklar, is the sad tale of the 
absorption of the second culture into the 
first. “Movies have never lost their origi¬ 
nal character as a medium of mass popu¬ 
lar culture,” he begins. But later we read 
of Hollywood “seeking to hold its work¬ 
ing-class audience while making movies 


attractive to middle-class tastes,” which 
sounds ominous. Soon we learn that by 
the fifties the movies had “completely 
abandoned” the propagation of “alterna¬ 
tive modes of social behavior.” The 
heavies in this story are the conservative 
pressure groups, the middle-class minis¬ 
ters of culture, whose real desire, behind 
their barrage of complaints about movie 
morals and the deleterious effects of the 
cinema on children, was to “limit the 
ability of the lower classes to gain knowl¬ 
edge about the social system in which 
they lived. . . . The struggle over mov¬ 
ies, in short, was an aspect of the struggle 
between the classes.” 

Clearly there is a class struggle in 
America, however ill-focused it usually 
appears, but I don’t think the battle 
ground is culture. The upper classes can 
be just as philistine as the lower, if not 
more so, and Sklar’s assimilation of im¬ 
migrants in general to the early movie 
entrepreneurs in particular seems very 
shaky. All those two groups of outsiders 
had in common were foreign origins and 
the scorn which respectable Americans 
often felt for them. The alternative social 
visions proposed by Mae West and the 


The Marx Brothers devastate high cul¬ 
ture in A Night at the Opera. 
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Marx Brothers are not visible to the na¬ 
ked eye, and it is curious that Sklar dis¬ 
misses W. C. Fields, who I would have 
thought was the one genuine, iconoclastic 
radical in the whole history of the Ameri¬ 
can cinema, as too misanthropic to be a 
serious social critic. 

Sklar’s book is full of good things: a 
sensible suggestion about D. W. Grif¬ 
fith’s real contribution to the movies (“he 
understood that each new technique was 
not merely an attention-getting device but 
a sign, a special way of communicating, a 
link in a chain of cinematic discourse”); a 
reminder of the underlying urgency of 
Chaplin’s preoccupations (“how to sur¬ 
vive, how to find food, shelter, safety, 
companionship, love”); discreet mention 
that Hollywood was attractive to early 
moviemakers not only because of the per¬ 
petual California sunshine, but because 
Los Angeles was an open-shop, non¬ 
union city at the time. But the most inter¬ 
esting aspect of the book remains its ro¬ 
mantic central argument, which usefully 
embodies two of the major temptations 
which are likely to assail any historian. 

One is an excessive dependence on the 
notion of origins, on the place where 
things start. It is the fact that movies were 
initially a working-class entertainment in 
America (as they were not in Europe), 
which gives Sklar his main cue. But it also 
ties him down to the early days of the 
movies, so that he is halfway through his 
book before he gets to the talkies, and 
Hollywood after the Second World War 
receives very short shrift indeed, because 
all Sklar can see there is a betrayal of 
brave beginnings. 

The other temptation is the attribution 
of excessive importance to noisy social 
groups. Sklar seems to believe that all 
those zealous people who proclaimed 
themselves ministers of American cul¬ 
ture really were what they said they were, 
and the chief imbalance in his book arises 
from his constant attempts to defend the 
movies against loud, frantic, and trivial 
charges. When U.S. Senator Ralph 
Brewster, in 1943, said that “recent citi¬ 
zens” were not the most appropriate 
filmmakers for the American war effort, 
he was unconsciously offering prime evi¬ 
dence for a history of prejudice. But he 
was only very marginally contributing to 
the history of the movies. 


Author of America in the Movies , 
Michael Wood teaches at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 


Other Voices, 
Other Rooms 


On Japanese Directors 


J.L. Anderson 

I n the summer of 1972, Joan Mellen 
traveled to Japan and there inter¬ 
viewed many persons working in mo¬ 
tion pictures. This book 1 contains fif¬ 
teen of those interviews. Apart from their 
films, Voices from the Japanese Cinema 
now becomes the most direct connection 
in English that we have with the thoughts 
of a good sampling of Japanese film¬ 
makers. The lineup of interviews begins 
with seventy-four-year-old Daisuke Ito 
(fifty years a film director) and moves 
through an approximate historical order 
to end with post-Godardian Shuji 
Terayama. 

During his interview, Ito briefly men¬ 
tions Kaoru Osanai as an early influence 
on him. Osanai was one of the creators of 
modern drama in Japan. One of his ideas 
is worth noting here. 

Osanai was concerned with the process 
by which Japan might absorb the the¬ 
ater of the West. He saw three necessary, 
successive steps or “ages”: adaptation, 
translation, and assimilation. The age of 
adaptaion, already underway when 
Osanai wrote, was marked primarily by 
the imposition of traditional Japanese 
concepts on European plays. The most 
extreme form of this approach presented 
Hamlet as a vendetta-seeking samurai 
named Hamura. The basic story was 
there but not the ambience of Shake¬ 
speare. 

Osanai called for the immediate inau¬ 
guration of an age of translation. Western 
plays were to be directly translated with¬ 
out tailoring them to existing Japanese 
conceits. Only after European drama was 
witnessed in a context closest to the origi¬ 
nal would a subsequent Japanese-West¬ 
ern synthesis be possible. 

We are now long overdue for an age of 


l Voicesfrom the Japanese Cinema by Joan 
Mellen. New York: Liveright, 296 pp., illus¬ 
trated, $12.50. 


direct translation of Japanese writings on 
the cinema. My proposition: Transla¬ 
tions of Japanese works will permit 
greater comprehension of Japanese films 
than foreign interpretation. Such Japa¬ 
nese originals are an integral part of the 
cultural milieu; they’re not simply about 
the milieu. My obvious metaphor: No 
matter how delicious the meat and cere¬ 
mony at one of those Japanese steak 
houses in the United States, we shouldn’t 
mistake them for an authentic menu. 

Is it possible there remains an Anglo- 
Saxon assumption that when it comes to 
film, the Japanese can produce art but not 
criticism? Twenty-five years ago the in¬ 
tellectual publications of the West—if 
they gave any thought to it—unanimously 
held that the Japanese could make movies 
but not very well. What we found out 
after Rashomon was that we hadn’t taken 
a good enough look. 

All of the persons in Voices from the 
Japanese Cinema are well covered by 
Japanese-language publications. All have 
been interviewed many times. At least a 
third of them have written their own 
books. Susumu Hani is the author of a 
comprehensive treatise on the making of 
films with non-professional actors. Shuji 
Terayama is a prolific playwright, critic, 
and autobiographer. Nagisa Oshima’s 
six books of criticism comprise the most 
extensive series of essays on film and 
politics produced by any filmmaker any¬ 
where. 

^^Hach interview in Voices is prefaced by 
a well-written summary of predominant 
foreign views of the subject. This consen¬ 
sus is rarely modified to accommodate 
counter evidence found in Japanese 
scholarship. The introduction to Kuro¬ 
sawa repeats the myths about the cold 
domestic reception of Rashomon. Else¬ 
where, a conclusion about Mizoguchi and 
Ozu states that “their finest work oc¬ 
curred, however, during the postwar pe¬ 
riod.” This ignores an important, reveal¬ 
ing Japanese debate. 

In her challenging Women and Their 
Sexuality in the New Film , Mellen sug¬ 
gests Bertolucci may be too “steeped in 
Freud and enamoured of Marx.” Here 
her most frequent inquiry to a director is a 
request for a statement about the influ- 
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Philosopher’s 

Pronunciations 


ence of Freud on his work. The answers 
are only unrevealing acknowledgments of 
that influence. Maybe they wanted to talk 
about something else. 

Mellen and most of her subjects do 
share a sentimental allegiance to Marx¬ 
ism that is more tears than program. The 
exceptions to this are the contemporary 
and politically articulate Oshima and 
Terayama. Mellen does not connect sev¬ 
eral older directors’ leftist inclinations 
with their nostalgia for those times which 
were —by everybody’s definition—feu¬ 
dal. The filmmakers reveal the coexis¬ 
tence of contradictory personal values 
but her questions, unlike their films, do 
not accommodate this order of complex¬ 
ity. She finds in the climactic revenge and 
suicide of the protagonist in Kobayashi’s 
Harakiri (Seppuku) only a modern rebel¬ 
lion against the system and a negation of 
the traditional samurai code. The director 
hints that his hero’s actions simulta¬ 
neously destroy and affirm the code. 
Irony, many believe, is a central concern 
for film. 


H rimarily engaged in the pursuit of the 
definitive interpretation and the explicit 
intention, she often does not pick up what 
several persons subtly suggest is another 
concern. They are not too interested in 
film as a vehicle for presenting a singular 
message. They seek instead to create 
works which are rich with possibilities for 
a multiplicity of meanings. Even those 
filmmakers with declared political inten¬ 
tions indicate that they prefer to explore 
feelings rather than to abstract signifi¬ 
cance. Almost lost are intimations that 
what is important to them is the manner in 
which they look at the world and not their 
interpretation of it. For some, form pre¬ 
cedes theme. 

That’s why this book will do nicely 
until the translations come. Mellen’s in¬ 
terrogations expose the interfaces. Dif¬ 
ferences in national sensibilities are at 
last out in the open. We are brought 
closer to Japanese perceptions because 
this book reveals world views in conflict 
in a way that is often hidden in other 
writings on the Japanese film. 

J. L. Anderson is with WGBH in Boston 
and was once a professor of film. 


On Film as Art 


Win Sharpies 

C inematics by Paul Weiss, is no 
more a work on moving pictures 
than Plato’s Republic is a work on 
caves. Caveat emptor; this book 
has the digestibility of ten-minute over¬ 
done cookies from a high school home 
economics course. 

It is, admittedly, impossible to ap¬ 
proach without a sense of intimidation the 
most recent work of a man who lists 
among his twenty-one authored volumes 
such casually understated titles as Right 
and Wrong , Nature and Man , Reality , 
Religion and Art , and a six-volume se¬ 
ries, Philosophy in Progress. In fact, a 
continuing sense of intimidation per¬ 
meates the entire book which invariably 
pronounces when it might propose. 

Weiss is, according to the modestly 
worded book jacket, “one of this cen¬ 
tury’s foremost speculative philoso¬ 
phers.” For “speculative” I would far 
more happily have read “communica¬ 
tive,” and indeed Weiss’s dialogue 
throughout is essentially with himself. 
One cannot actually “read” the book in 
the usual sense; each word must be 
pounced upon and seized rigidly, held 
and sucked dry of any sustaining nourish¬ 
ment before discarding the empty husk 
and moving on to the next lead-heavy 
thought. It is the signal absence of joy 
throughout the work which is its most 
damaging fault, conveying the same 
sense of its author valuing his own obser¬ 
vations a good deal more than will his 
audience (not unlike the sports broad¬ 
casting of Howard Cosell). 

I should, I believe, additionally ac¬ 
knowledge that I do not find initial sym¬ 
pathy for a book which begins with its 
author admitting that he “has had no ex¬ 
perience in filmmaking, only a limited ac¬ 
quaintance with the literature, and just a 
normal [sic] exposure to film.” Weiss’s 
interesting solution to this quandry was to 
circulate the manuscript among a number 
of his friends, several of whom he consid¬ 
ered to be more knowledgeable students 
of the film than he was, and to request 
their written comments upon the work. 
He then chose to include a number of 


1 Cinematics by Paul Weiss. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 

227 pp., $8.95. 


their observations within the purpose¬ 
fully plodding text which they rather 
abruptly interrupt, frequently within sen¬ 
tences. 

The effect is not unlike that of sitting in 
a motion picture theater and attempting 
to concentrate on a particularly difficult 
film while some bright show-off sits a few 
seats away and regales his companion 
with clever and abrasive observations. 
One gets to know each member of his 
stalwart little band—they are first identi¬ 
fied in the preface and then noted by ini¬ 
tials throughout the text—and soon a per¬ 
sonality begins to emerge for each. 

In particular, one “R.T.” impresses 
early, but with repetition his mildly 
haughty intrusions begin to be looked for¬ 
ward to with* bemused tolerance, then 
with sullen displeasure and, ultimately, 
with considerable dread. Happily, there 
was one considerable stretch during 
which “R.T.” surprisingly kept a total 
silence, as if he had arisen and moved to 
the lobby to purchase a bag of popcorn 
and had then remained at the back of the 
theater, attentive but strangely uncom¬ 
municative. Evidently the popcorn had 
run out, for he eventually returned to his 
seat, and the comments began anew. Let 
me delay no further in stating that I do not 
consider this device a successful one. 

is within the book a section enti- 
tled ominously, “Philosophical Inter¬ 
lude.” Two chapters lie there heavily, a 
great indigestible glumph of intimidating 
density and even the ubiquitous commen¬ 
tators retired into a stunned silence after a 
few hollowly enthusiastic thrusts. “The 
whole philosophical interlude has author¬ 
ity and is fun to read.... This is just fine! 
The discussion here is clear, humane, and 
refreshing.” (D.S.)—Statements are de¬ 
livered as if by a bored, but polite, house 
guest fleeing into the night from the home 
of an old friend, who had just trundled out 
an accordian-playing daughter and an 
inexhaustible set of color slides of a re¬ 
cent pilgrimage to Oxnard, California. 

Weiss has a way of being rather grump¬ 
ily argumentative, although the latter 
term implies more spark than is actually 
present. He simply (or, more accurately, 
complexly!) takes an enormously long 
time to express the rather obvious, re¬ 
peats these same thoughts throughout the 
work as if in some ponderous verbal 
fugue, demanding that we accept him on 
his own (unbending) terms. 

In the entire 227 pages of the book 
there are only 34 films referred to, and of 
these only four are mentioned more than 
once, each reference quite brief. If the 
book is “about” anything—and I do not 
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think it is about the cinema as I know it— 
it is about its author’s mind. It is neither 
interpretation nor observation, but rather 
opinion, and that opinion does not seem 
to be grounded in a true consideration of 
film. Weiss never engages his inter¬ 
spersed commentators in debate nor does 
he elicit the readers involvement, hence 
there is never that quickening of excite¬ 
ment which a provocative work should 
elicit. 

It seems to me the critic’s role should 
be to accept the artist’s subject choice 
and stylistic (tactical) premise and then to 
render an opinion as to his effectiveness 
on the battleground on which he has him¬ 
self chosen to engage us, expressing fi¬ 
nally an observation as to the specific 
men as employed and a sense of their 
relative success. What, then, is Cinemat¬ 
ics about? 

In his preface, Weiss states that he has 
been: 

‘ 4 .. .unable to find a work which treats film 
as an art, but examines its main contribu¬ 
tors and constituents systematically, 
points up its similarities and differences 
from other arts, and tries to benefit from 
extended reflections on man and what 
else there is.” 

Cinematics is, then, proposed by him 
to “overcome these deficiencies.” It 
would seem to me that one must begin 
such a consideration within an under¬ 
standing of the way that an art functions, 
this to mean both its special and particu¬ 
lar craft and the way that it communicates 
its message. I find it difficult to imagine 
that this can occur through the writing of 
an admitted stranger to the form who re¬ 
mains at a distance throughout, failing 
ever to turn his eyes upon the varied 
products of the art....There is, in any 
sense which I understand, no examina¬ 
tion of 4 ‘its main contributors and constit¬ 
uents” but only a wandering rumination 
on the general subject, aided not at all by 
the author’s habit of inventing new 
terms—“cinemaker”—for things for 
which we already have adequate ones— 
“motion picture camera.” 

Weiss’s rationale for this particular 
substitution is that the retention of the 
term “camera” inevitably encourages 
the user to compare the motion picture 
camera with that used in still photogra¬ 
phy. Weiss sees such a comparison as a 
limiting one, but it is precisely this lack of 
reference to the actualities of cinema 
which isolates Weiss from his supposed 
subject and from us. 

“Cinematics is an attempt at a begin¬ 
ning of a philosophically grounded exam¬ 
ination of the film.” So states Weiss in the 
preface. One might then expect that this 
might occur on that area of the philosoph¬ 
ical field of battle known as “aesthetics,” 
the philosophy of beauty. I have myself 


long wished for a work which could guide 
us to an enlightened understanding of the 
nature of the general artistic experience 
and of the specific relationship to it of the 
cinema. My final sense of the value of 
Cinematics must be based on whether it 
is able to produce in its reader a new view 
of film, or of philosophic discourse, its 
actual subject, or a vision in a new light. 
In my opinion, it does not. 

Win Sharpies is a film teacher, filmmaker, 
and author of a forthcoming book. Cine¬ 
matic Cinema. 


Thanks for the Memos 


On Studio Histories 


Frank Lalli 


nited Artists 1 is one of those shab¬ 
bily done books which gives busi¬ 
ness writing a bad name. 

Tino Balio, director of the Wis¬ 
consin Center for Theatre Research in 
Madison, set out to write the corporate 
history of the independent movie produc¬ 
tion company founded by Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, and 
D. W. Griffith—United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately, his 304-page “history” 


1 United Artists: The Company Built by the 
Stars by Tino Balio. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 304 pp., illustrated, $ 15.00. 
2 Hail, Columbia by Rochelle Larkin. New 
York: Arlington House, 445 pp., illustrated, 
$17.95. 


has all the sweep, scope, and literary 
flourishes of a dusty stack of interoffice 
memos—which is precisely what he re¬ 
lied on for nearly all of his information 
and insights about the company. 

We are, however, indebted to Balio in 
one sense. He rescued “the bulk” of 
United Artists’ records from a New York 
warehouse, transported them to the Cen¬ 
ter’s public facilities, and spent more than 
two years cataloging the papers. As the 
author notes, the documents, dating from 
1919 to 1951, are of “exceptional re¬ 
search value.” That then is the book’s 
contribution. Rather than being read as a 
“history,” it should be read as a catalog 
of basic research material which conceiv¬ 
ably could yet be brought to life by an 
author with more time and writing skills 
than Balio. 

Much of Balio’s information is inter¬ 
esting, though it is served up in bite-sized 
tidbits which whet your appetite, but 
never satisfy it; reading it is like eating an 
eight-course meal of cheese doodles. 

The book begins, logically enough, at 
the beginning in 1919 when the four foun¬ 
ders—the greatest movie stars of their 
time—formed United Artists as a defen¬ 
sive move against the big movie compa¬ 
nies which seemed determined to band 
together in mergers and crush the star 
system. The famous four were making a 
good buck. They didn’t want to go back 
into the chorus. So they formed their own 
company dedicated to distributing quality 
movies made by independent producers, 
namely themselves. 

The news of their new company in¬ 
spired the famous wisecrack: “So the lu¬ 
natics have taken charge of the asylum.” 
And that about summed up how United 
Artists’ temperamental major stockhold¬ 
ers ran the business. 


Artists unite! D. W. Griffith , Mary 
Pickford, Charles Chaplin , and Douglas 
Fairbanks get down to business. 





The four probably would have been 
forced to fold the company in the twenties 
had they not hired talented Joe Schenck 
(who was a founder of Palisades Amuse¬ 
ment Park; was married to Norma Tal- 
madge; and was a brother-in-law of 
Buster Keaton). As the founders’ box- 
office appeal faded, Schenck was able to 
attract such rising talents as Samuel 
Goldwyn, Gloria Swanson, and others. 

But finally in 1935, the backbiting, pro¬ 
crastinating directors drove Schenck out, 
and the company slid slowly toward in¬ 
solvency. It was saved finally in the fifties 
by lawyers Arthur Krim and Robert Ben¬ 
jamin, who quickly turned the losses into 
profits, then made killings selling stock to 
the public, and eventually sold control to 
the Trans America Corp., which owns 
United Artists to this day. 

Added to that basically interesting out¬ 
line are some spicy facts. For example, 
Balio tells how Joseph P. Kennedy (John 
F. Kennedy’s father, though he doesn’t 
mention this) formed a small production 
company in 1928 to make Gloria Swan¬ 
son movies. In the very first film, Queen 
Kelly , director Erich von Stroheim cast 
Swanson as a madam in an East African 
brothel. With the film two-thirds com¬ 
pleted, Kennedy decided that it would 
never get past the country’s local censor¬ 
ship boards. In those days, getting 
banned in Boston hurt attendance. Ken¬ 
nedy fired Stroheim, shelved the picture, 
and wrote off an $800,000 loss. Then, 
Balio writes, “like the gambler he was, 
(he) gave the go-ahead on the next pic¬ 
ture.” Swanson’s two other films for 
Kennedy, however, didn’t recoup his 
Queen Kelly losses, and he “went his 
separate way.” 

Equally interesting are the facts that, 
contrary to popular belief, the major 
moviemakers struggled like everyone 
else through much of the Great Depres¬ 
sion; that Darryl Zanuck first made his 
mark by creating the “Rin Tin Tin” se¬ 
ries; and that Howard Hughes had the 
chutzpah in 1946 to plug The Outlaw star¬ 
ring Jane Russell with the slogan: “What 
Are the Two Great Reasons for Jane 
Russell’s Rise to Stardom?” 

But, alas, to find those gleaming nug¬ 
gets, the reader must crawl through a dim 
mine shaft of fractured syntax and crum¬ 
bling organization. Bring your own flash¬ 
light of insight. The author doesn’t pro¬ 
vide any illuminating analysis of the facts 
which he has thrown together. 


The writing is dreadful. Or to put it 
more accurately, the rewriting is dread¬ 
ful. For the author seems to have done 
little but regurgitate those interoffice 
memos. When he tries to turn a phrase, he 
slips and falls into a cliche. Suffice it to 
say that Balio writes of one man who “bid 
Mary Pickford farewell...with tears in his 
eyes and a lump in his throat. ’ ’ 

The book’s organization is a shambles. 
The author tries to tell the story in chro¬ 
nological order, but he continually gets 
ahead of himself or behind himself, and 
must stop and inform the reader that, for 
example, “the unhappy consequences of 
this section are discussed later.” 

Beyond its jumbled nature, the story is 
far too dependent on the warehouse of 
memos. Apparently, the author only in¬ 
terviewed six persons, including Chaplin. 
On subjects which generated a lot of pa¬ 
per, such as government intervention in 
the movie business during the Depres¬ 
sion, we are told more than we want to 
know. On intriguing subjects which were 
not documented, such as how much 
money the insiders made from United 
Artists and how they lived, we are told 
next to nothing. 


l^is is the book’s overriding failure. 
The author does not rise above that stack 
of memos, either through his writing, in¬ 
dependent research, or analysis. 

There are virtually no new, fresh anec¬ 
dotes, though a history of some of the 
movies’ greatest stars presumably should 
be packed with entertaining tales. To cite 
one example, in the early fifties when the 
American Legion and other self-ap¬ 
pointed warriors against Hollywood’s 
“pinkos” were hounding Chaplin out of 
the country, a former commander of the 
Legion made an aborted attempt to take 
over United Artists. The legionnaire was 
even board chairman for a short time. 
What did the American Legion protesters 
say about that? Did they attack their for¬ 
mer commander, too? Or did they see it 
as a holy crusade to get Chaplin out of 
Hollywood once and for all? We aren’t 
told; apparently there were no memos 
written on those questions, and Balio did 
not bother to raise the questions himself, 
let alone look up the answers in other 


sources. Unfortunately, that’s not sur¬ 
prising, coming from an author who also 
doesn’t bother to describe any of his 
characters, nor even to identify Pickfair, 
the Beverly Hills mansion from which 
Mary Pickford and her husband, Douglas 
Fairbanks, reigned over Hollywood in 
the twenties and early thirties. 

Writing a good corporate history is one 
of the toughest jobs an author can tackle. 
Besides the facts and figures, there are 
the personalities who made (or in United 
Artists’ case, failed to make) the key de¬ 
cisions, plus the complications of exactly 
where the company fits in its industry and 
in the economy as a whole. To be suc¬ 
cessful, the author must begin, as Balio 
did, with the basic company facts. Then 
he must use them as a stepping stone to 
understanding the people, their deci¬ 
sions, and the consequences for their 
company. Balio got lost somewhere be¬ 
tween first and second base. The result is 
a dull, hard-to-read corporate “history,” 
which is the worst kind of business writ¬ 
ing. 

Another recent studio history, 2 
Rochelle Larkin’s Hail, Columbia, 
makes no attempt to pierce the gloss and 
glimmer of Columbia Pictures’ past. It is 
the standard Hollywood history—an and- 
then-they-made listing of all the com¬ 
pany’s hits, illustrated with scads of 
movie stills. Indeed, the book reads like a 
long, sometimes lively, picture caption. 
Even a third grade reader should be able 
to knock off the 378-page text, not count¬ 
ing appendixes, in an afternoon. 

Again, as in United Artists, there is a 
dearth of fresh anecdotes. In fact, the 
author doesn’t even tell many good old 
ones, though she is polite enough to in¬ 
form us that there are such stories about 
Columbia’s legendary SOB, Harry 
Cohn. At another point, instead of enter¬ 
taining us herself with her fan-magazine 
prose, she merely writes that director 
Frank Capra “tells his own story much 
better than anyone else could in his ... 
autobiography. The Name Above the Ti¬ 
tle. ” One trusts he tells it better than she 
did. 

Larkin put her finger on it: “Movies are 
an art and a business and the best films 
succeed at both.” And the best books 
about film succeed by capturing both the 
art and the business of the industry. 


Frank Lalli is an editor at Forbes 
Magazine. 
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Ingmar Bergman 

Essays on the 
Swedish Master 


Antonio Chemasi 


C inema is the natural home of those 
who don’t trust language, a natu¬ 
ral index of the weight of suspicion 
lodged in the contemporary sensi¬ 
bility against the word. ’ ’ Susan Sontag is 
speaking of Ingmar Bergman, particu¬ 
larly the Bergman of Persona, and his 
own words bear her out. “I have always 
felt suspicious,” he tells Charles Thomas 
Samuels in an interview that edges on 
argument, “both of what I say and what 
others say to me.” The films show it. The 
talk in a Bergman film is always extra¬ 
ordinary and long, but what dominates 
our memories are the powerful images. 
The words themselves—strangely dis¬ 
tinct and preeminent on the screen—turn 
out to be only masks that hide the charac¬ 
ters from the world and themselves. 

Alma, the nurse in Persona , speaks in 
precise, cheery certainties until her mask 


Ingmar Bergman: Essays in Criticism. Ed¬ 
ited by Stuart M. Kaminsky. New York: 
Oxford University Press, Illustrated, 340 
pp., Paper, $4.95. 


collapses. In Wild Strawberries Isak 
Borg’s pleasant old man’s voice hides the 
coldness inside. Of the recent films, only 
in Scenes from a Marriage does the stale¬ 
ness of words finally take on a comfort¬ 
able familiarity which helps bind the cou¬ 
ple together. 

But Bergman’s distrust of “the word” 
apparently eludes the critics in this col¬ 
lection. The script becomes a sacred text, 
endlessly cited for textual support. (One 
critic even notes the page numbers in cit¬ 
ing from the published script.) The film 
gets reduced to its language, as if the 
images were N.C. Wyeth illustrations ac¬ 
companying the text. 

Marred by this literary tendency—as 
so much film criticism is—the collection 
nevertheless has its virtues. It consists of 
twenty-six pieces of writing on Bergman 
published over the past seventeen years: 
From a 1958 Sight and Sound essay by 
Erik Ulrichsen on the early films (percep¬ 
tive until he calls Wild Strawberries, then 
just released, “very minor”) to a new 
essay by Lester J. Keyser on the mass 
appeal of the latest film, Scenes from a 
Marriage. Keyser may be correct in cit¬ 
ing the soap opera origins of the film’s 
approach, but mass audience reaction to 
the film is instructive. Where the film di¬ 
verges from soap opera expectations, the 
audiences—confused—titter. 

The editor, Stuart M. Kaminsky, has 
ranged widely and gathered essays not 
only from the usual film journals and 
books, but also from such unlikely 
sources as American Imago, a psycho¬ 
analytic journal, and The Clergy Review. 
The result is a selection of writings that 
illuminate Bergman’s films from a variety 
of perspectives—cinematic, religious, 
psychiatric, and literary. 

The collection surely proves that Berg- 


BibiAndersson, Liv Ullmann in 
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man has inspired more intelligent writing 
than any other contemporary filmmaker. 
There is Sontag irresistably arguing that 
in Persona Bergman has abandoned the 
traditional narrative form and turned to a 
dislocated style of variations on a theme. 
It “needs to be seen that the plot isn’t 
there at all in the old sense; and therefore 
that the point isn’t to tantalize but to in¬ 
volve the audience more directly in other 
matters ... in the very processes of 
‘knowing’ and ‘seeing.’ ” There is Robin 
Wood, a gifted critic if graceless stylist, 
examining Shame in the light of the Viet¬ 
nam War and placing Bergman solidly in 
the “great civilized European tradition.” 
(Wood’s emotional essay is a reminder 
that, read chronologically, the essays are 
a kind of history of our cultural disloca¬ 
tions during the past two decades.) There 
is Stanley Kauffmann with a sour evalua¬ 
tion of The Virgin Spring which begins: 
“A failure by Ingmar Bergman is always 
welcome.” And there is Vernon Young, 
coolly deciphering The Magician. 

Some of the essays—one of the risks of 
ranging widely—are of uneven quality. I 
would place among these Kaminsky’s 
own contribution, an ungainly and unillu¬ 
minating discussion of the children in 
Bergman’s films. “Bergman’s children 
are constantly reaching out to touch and 
communicate with an adult world which 
they cannot understand,” Kaminsky 
writes, which makes Bergman’s children 
pretty much like everyone else’s chil¬ 
dren. Joan Mellen’s denunciation of 
Bergman as “hostile” toward women 
verges on the simplistic (“his men move 
in an ethical realm, his women in a biolog¬ 
ical one”) when it’s not lapsing into over¬ 
kill (‘ ‘ Cries and Whispers ... provides one 
of the most retrograde portrayals of 
women on the contemporary screen”). 
The essays from a religious viewpoint, 
almost a fourth of the total number of 
essays, sometimes suffer from the hom¬ 
iletic inclination. But one essay by a 
Jesuit, Richard A. Blake, is an impressive 
example of what a scholarly viewpoint 
can bring to film criticism. 

Blake examines Bergman’s Lutheran 
background, summarizes Martin Luther 
and modern Lutheran commentators on 
the nature of salvation, and from this per¬ 
spective evaluates Wild Strawberries, 
concluding that Isak Borg’s search for 
redemption is secular rather than spiri¬ 
tual. The essay is not without its flaws—it 
too relies heavily on the script—but it’s 
instructive, unpedantic, and beyond the 
range of our regular critics. In the midst 
of current fears of the encroaching acad¬ 
emy on the cinema, the essay reminds us 
that scholarship and film are not always 
strange bedfellows. 


Antonio Chemasi is on the staff of Ameri¬ 
can Film. 
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Fundamental Information 


On Indexing 


Gerald Peary 


W hat do you do after discovering 
that The New Film Index, 1 2 3 the 
most ambitious and significant 
bibliography of articles on the 
cinema, ends with the stingiest index to 
its own rich contents? The “comprehen¬ 
sive index to the Index ” is confined, quite 
absurdly, to listing the writers whose arti¬ 
cles are cited within. There is no subject 
index. 

It is interesting and easy to find that 
Diane Arbus once wrote on Mae West, 
Elizabeth Bowen on Lawrence of Arabia , 
and that Northrup Frye was concerned 
with “Music in the Movies” and “The 
Great Charlie” while toiling for The Ca¬ 
nadian Forum in the early forties. But 
how is fundamental information about di¬ 
rectors, producers, and actors to be as¬ 
certained when they are seemingly mixed 
in among the more than 12,000 entries and 
278 categories, but are not listed in the 
back oiThe New Film lndexl 
Anxiety is pacified by the lucid and 
friendly introduction of Index editors, 
Richard Dyer MacCann and Edward S. 
Perry, explaining their compilation meth¬ 
odology and choices of categories, point¬ 
ing inside to those key sections—“Biog¬ 
raphy” and “Case Histories of Film 
Making”—as of primary research impor¬ 
tance. These two sections, almost books- 
within-the-book, surely contain most of 
that sought vainly from the index. “Biog¬ 
raphy” contains eighty-five pages of al¬ 
phabetized article titles on persons in¬ 
volved in film production, from Renee 
Adoree to Adolph Zukor. “Case Histo¬ 
ries” offers thirty-four pages on film proj¬ 
ects, from Accident to Zabriskie Point. 

And the other four hundred pages? 
MacCann and Perry offer this humble 
invitation: “May we encourage the users 
of this index to approach it in some degree 


1 The New Film Index by Richard Dyer 
MacCann and Edward S. Perry. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1975,522 
pp., $35.00. 

2 The Critical Index by John and Lana Ger- 
lach. New York: Teachers College Press, 
1974,726pp., cloth, $15.00; paper, $6.50. 

3 Motion Picture Directors by Mel Schuster. 
Metuchen: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1973, 
418pp.,$13.50. 


as collaborators—to browse a little as ac¬ 
tive participants in the search for infor¬ 
mation?” 

Excellent advice. For a few surpris¬ 
ingly enjoyable hours, I sat thumbing the 
impressive volume, skipping laborious, 
but necessary sections, on film educa¬ 
tion, censorship, and the technical as¬ 
pects of sound (alms for eager-beaver 
graduate students), and stopping when¬ 
ever my own interests were titillated. The 
fifty-two bibliographic entries on child 
actors proved irresistible junk, the 
twenty-one pages devoted to genre (in¬ 
cluding esoteric subsections on “Reli¬ 
gious Films,” and “Race Relations 
Films”) demonstrated impressive schol¬ 
arship. 

For myself, the most extraordinary 
part of The New Film Index is a section 
innocuously entitled “The Motion Pic¬ 
ture Industry,” yet it encompasses every 
aspect of the business of moviemaking 
from “Monopolies and Mergers” 
(ninety-seven entries) to “Labor Rela¬ 
tions” (fifty-four). Anyone attempting an 
economic critique of Hollywood should 
begin here. 

The New Film Index editors deserve 
particular commendation for deciding to 
incorporate items from the International 
(Social Science and Humanities) Index 
into their volume and for scrutinizing po¬ 
litical and historical journals for invalua¬ 
ble film articles. It is gratifying to see, 
located for researchers, such buried 
pearls as Joy Davidman’s 1942 “Women: 
Hollywood Version,” decrying “male 
chauvinism” in the movies. Her piece 
appeared in The New Masses , covered in 
The New Film Index from 1935 to 1945. 



lications have been searched through for 
The New Film Index , including the pion¬ 
eer film magazines. Close Up and Experi¬ 
mental Cinema , published from 1930- 
1933; the Lindsay Anderson-edited Se¬ 
quence , 1946-1952; The New York Film 
Bulletin , a little-honored arsenal of 
American auteurism in the early 1960s, 
from which Robin Wood launched a pre- 
Movie attack on Sight and Sound ; and 
Screen Writer , a hotbed of Hollywood 
Ten agitation and union organizing from 
1945-48. Also represented is the British 
New Left Review , where Peter Wollen, 


writing under the pseudonym of Lee Rus¬ 
sell, contributed the first English pieces 
on Budd Boetticher and influential po¬ 
lemics on Howard Hawks and Sam 
Fuller. 

For those of more conservative lean¬ 
ing, The New Film Index cites articles 
from Business Week , Christian Century , 
and Films in Review. Finally, included 
are all film articles from Esquire , Play¬ 
boy , and Show Business , three infre¬ 
quently indexed periodicals. In short, 
whatever the researcher’s interests, how¬ 
ever obscure, help can be gotten from 
The New Film Index. 

Before moving on, a fairly serious res¬ 
ervation about the Index project: Often 
the annotations describing the articles are 
very unsatisfactory. Their most common 
disservice is to strip away and neuter the 
editorial positions which motivated the 
writers into print. “German plans for the 
use of cinema” is an unfortunately typical 
delineation of a piece critical of Nazi film- 
making. 

Other annotations present redundant 
information inherent in the titles. A fool¬ 
ish favorite: “The Film as a Product of 
Society” is described as “The various 
ways in which films represent the society 
that produces them.” If much print is 
wasted by such capsuling, at the other 
end are the many articles with completely 
ambiguous, abstruse, incomprehensible 
titles for which no annotations are sup¬ 
plied at all. There is not a word to aid in 
conveying the content behind “Happy 
Intentions,” “Audience Penetration and 
Want-to-See,” “The Hollywood Hor¬ 
rors,” and “Cultural Barometer.” Who 
is going to journey to the library to look 
up these colorful pieces? Alas, “Happy 
Intentions” will remain unread. 

There is a second cinema bibliography 
to mention. The Critical Index 2 of John 
and Lana Gerlach. Basically it is a 
smaller, completely overlapping version 
of what is contained in the MacCann and 
Perry work, 5,000 items to 12,000 in The 
New Film Index , 175 topics to 278,22 film 
periodicals as source material to 37. (The 
Critical Index does not index non-cinema 
magazines.) 

The Gerlach book is, however, less 
expensive than The New Film Index — 
and this is the single solid reason to ac¬ 
quire it. The other minor consideration is 
that the Gerlachs cover the years 1970-73 
after The New Film Index stops, so that 
newer magazines, such as The Velvet 
Light Trap and The Journal of Popular 
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Film , are represented. 

Otherwise it’s a simple case of marga¬ 
rine next to butter. The New Film Index 
is more inclusive, more thorough, more 
attractive, more fun to read. And some¬ 
how it seems to matter that it was com¬ 
piled by persons intelligently and sympa¬ 
thetically concerned about film. The Ger- 
lachs’ Critical Index literally was fed to a 
computer, and it shows. It is as imper¬ 
sonal as its computer codes are confusing 
to follow. But, for those who can’t afford 
The New Film Index , The Critical Index 
should be considered a practical alterna¬ 
tive. At $6.50 in paper, it is a tremen¬ 
dously good bargain. 

Finally I wish to mention briefly the 
most recent index from the prolific Scare¬ 
crow Press of Metuchen, New Jersey. 
Mel Schuster’s Motion Picture Direc¬ 
tors 3 is a terrific volume for everyday 
consultation. Schuster has surpassed 
Sadoul’s Dictionary of Film Makers to 
rank third on my shelf for constant usage 
behind dog-eared and defiled copies of 
Andrew Sarris’s American Cinema and 
Leonard Maltin’s TV Movies. Motion 
Picture Directors is the ideally accessible 
bibliography. In homage to pre-com¬ 
puter, pre-crosslisting, simpler days, 
Schuster organizes his whole book alpha¬ 
betically. Directors’ names are printed in 
bold capitals—and below are all the arti¬ 
cle titles. That’s all. 

Schuster dug into places that even es¬ 
caped the diligent editors of The New 
Film Index. Items in Motion Picture Di¬ 
rectors are plucked from gossip sheets 
like Radio and TV News and Photoplay , 
from defunct newspapers such as The 
New York Dramatic Mirror and The New 
York Herald Book Review , from popular 
sources like TV Guide , and from “fan¬ 
zines” with fanciful names like The Cas¬ 
tle of Frankenstein . And this book covers 
the silent era, with article citations from 
before World War I! 

Because Schuster only deals with di¬ 
rectors here (without need to pay atten¬ 
tion to other facets of filmmaking collabo¬ 
ration), this is the perfect buy for the 
committed one hundred percent auteur- 
ist, embarking on a lifetime of Aldrich to 
Wilder. Others should consider The New 
Film Index and The Critical Index. 


Gerald Peary, contributing editor for 
Film Heritage and The Velvet Light 
Trap , is a lecturer in the English Depart¬ 
ment of Livingston College, Rutgers 
University. 


given subject” (which is helpful since 
the authors generally have to collect 
all the photos themselves). One au¬ 
thor even listed one of his qualifica¬ 
tions as having “the distinction of 
attending the closing performances 
of four of Brockton, Massachusetts’s 
six movie houses and was a spectator 
when another burned to the ground.” 
After that, writing a book must seem 
distinctly anticlimatic. 

Although admitting “in some 
cases the text is weak,” Citadel’s 
Wilson maintains that “the text is lit¬ 
erate enough.” He admits his books 
are “sometimes referred to as ‘paste 
pot and scissors jobs,’ rehashes of 
fan magazines,” but says even if they 
are, “the public should be made 
aware of them,” and that the refusal 
of major publications to review them 
with regularity can be attributed to 
plain and simple snobbery. 

This points to the crux of the prob¬ 
lem in dealing with mass market film 
books. In some ways it is definitely 
misguided and wrong to nitpick about 
them, for after all they do not have 
great pretensions, and they do very 
well fill a need, thank you. Yet the 
very charm they exude, the random 
delight they are consistently capable 
of arousing, inevitably makes you 
want to see them become better, be¬ 
come as good as they possibly can. 
This does not mean they should turn 
to labored over-analysis in the man¬ 
ner of the Capra dissertation; for if 
mass market books do one thing very 
well, it is to provide a much-needed 
antidote to that kind of pretension. 

Yet, if a man like Paul Muni was as 
lonely and, in his own way, as tor¬ 
tured as the volume on him hints at, 
why does a picture book about him 
have to settle for a superficial, sim- 
pleminded treatment? The reasons 
are twofold. Number one, as Fred 
Friendly used to say about commer¬ 
cial television, it makes too much 
money being bad to even think about 
getting better. The second, more se¬ 
rious cause, is that we get inferior 
treatments because misguided snob¬ 
bery causes us to look down on these 
efforts and thus discourages talented, 
able people from attempting them. 
You get just what you pay for. g] 


Kenneth Turan is a staff writer for 
Potomac Magazine of The Washing¬ 
ton Post and film critic of The Pro¬ 
gressive . 
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however inconclusively, a radical 
reevaluation of Western archetypes. 
In the traditional Western novel, 
which exalts the American doctrine 
of rugged individualism, characters 
are all-important, and society exists 
only as their reflection. The structur¬ 
alist underpinnings of these works 
emphasize the representative social 
traits embodied by the characters: 
Society is perceived through individ¬ 
uals. 

In The Great Train Robbery, how¬ 
ever, one can hardly speak of charac¬ 
ters; it would be more appropriate to 
describe it as a collectivist, antielitist 
Western, in which death comes ca¬ 
priciously and indiscriminately (in 
both moral and dramatic senses) to 
anyone who happens to appear in the 
frame when a shot is fired. The sty- 
lemes and semantemes of the visuals 
perfectly express this bleak world¬ 
view; Porter keeping the framing ex¬ 
clusively in long-shot, emphasizing 
group activity, until the ending close- 
up, whose visual abstraction is a sign 
of its antithetical relationship to the 
rest of the film. Whether Porter is a 
conscious schematist need not con¬ 
cern us; perhaps his next film, an ad¬ 
aptation of Wagner’s Parsifal, will 
help clarify the extent of his critical 
view of elitism as a social principle. 

Peter Swollen 


At Long Last Westerns 

My favorite nickelodeon shows were 
the ones with Western settings. For a 
boy raised in New York, the wide- 
open spaces of New Jersey were a 
revelation. Actually, I was more a 
fan of vaudeville at an early age (I’ve 
always had a secret desire to be a 
song-and-dance man), and I didn’t 
become a picture fan until my father 
took me to see Cripple Creek Bar¬ 
room Scene. Coming back on the 
streetcar, he told me stories of Wyatt 
Earp and Doc Holliday. If only, I 
thought, a director could express 
some of the poetry in those stories 
and in old Western songs like “My 
Darling Clementine” (which, come 
to think of it, would be a damn good 
title for a Western). 

I’ve seen more than a hundred 
moving pictures to date, but none 
equals The Great Train Robbery. 


When I met Edwin S. Porter a month 
ago, on my first trip to the Edison 
studio, we spent a couple of hours 
talking about pictures, and Ed con¬ 
fessed, “You know, Peter, I always 
wished my name had been Wyatt.” 
There isn’t a note of preciousness in 
his attitude. Tom Edison told me that 
Ed “has the knack of putting himself 
into whatever mental garb the picture 
requires—on Life of an American 
Fireman , he wore red underwear to 
the set every day and chased fire wag¬ 
ons at night.” 

I used to sit in Broadway store¬ 
fronts watching all of those boring 
Melies pictures (that was my culture 
period), but since coming to New Jer¬ 
sey, I’ve realized that the fancy Eu¬ 
ropean tricks pale beside the solid 
virtues of American picturemaking. 
All the good pictures have been 
made, but when you can ride a horse 
to work every day, as Ed says, who’d 
want to make A Trip to the Moon ? 

Peter Bogdown 


Real Funk 

Though he lacks the punch of 
Thomas Nast or the fluent range of 
Scott Joplin, Edwin S. Porter makes 
an offhandedly reckless picture 
steeped in tabloid excitement, 
beat-’em-to-the-streets arrogance, 
casually raunchy horseplay. Life of 
an American Fireman was a marvel 
of working-class wackiness, moodily 
energetic firemen racing anywhere 
just for the hell of it, the kind of pic¬ 
ture that might have been dreamed up 
by a kid in knee pants snoozing under 
aband shell in Columbus, Ohio. 

The mosslike, gaseous ugliness of 
The Great Train Robbery is full of 
unexpected pleasures, a telegrapher 
tied up like a mummy trying to bang a 
message with his teeth, mangy sets 
lifted from a touring company of The 
Drunkard and repainted when no¬ 
body was looking, big hats stuck like 
a caliph’s turban on blocklike heads, 
authentic cowpokes who just 
climbed off the streetcar from 42nd 
Street. Porter is enthralled by mate¬ 
rial a white elephant hokum mer¬ 
chant like Melies would find hope¬ 
lessly drab. 

Manny Farmer 


Arthur’s Fancy 

My friend Arthur, the nickelodeon 
fancier, bumped into me last week as 
I was leaving a crushingly routine 
vaudeville show on 14th Street. 
“Have you seen The Great Train 
RobberyV' Arthur asked. “The 
Great what?” I replied. “It’s a real 
whiz bang,” he insisted. Though he 
is only seventeen, Arthur has been 
going to the flickers since before the 
Spanish-American War, and there is 
no one I know in New York with a 
more charmingly fanatical zeal for 
this odd new diversion. “What the 
deuce,” I responded and went with 
Arthur. I must admit I was en¬ 
thralled. The Great Train Robbery is 
an exhilarating piece of fluff which 
obviously gave an honest nickel’s 
worth of pleasure to the house full of 
patrons who looked like they had just 
come from a grueling day on Ellis 
Island. Everytime a cowboy ap¬ 
peared on the screen Arthur poked 
me in the ribs and giggled with de¬ 
light; all around us the crowd was 
cheering along with the heroes and 
shouting abuse with the villains. 
Clearly, there is something in this 
brave new world that stirs the people 
in it and with the lamentable state of 
mind these days, one must be grateful 
for small favors. “How did you like 
it?” Arthur asked as we left. “It’ll 
pass the time,” I replied. With that 
boyish air of his, Arthur frowned and 
said “Just you wait—some day I will 
own one of these places and I will let 
you in free. Want to buy me a beer?” 

Vincent Conby 


Awesome Masterpiece 

A delicious souffle of a picture... 
you’ll crave another bite after seeing 
The Great Train Robbery ... Del- 
monico’s, move over, Edwin S. 
Porter is a master chef...not only a 
masterpiece , but best picture I’ve 
seen this entire week ! 

Rex Rood 


Joseph McBride is a California- 
based writer and film critic who 
hopes to be parodied someday. 
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Recent writings of note on film and tele¬ 
vision. For information on where listed 
publications can be obtained write to 
Education Liaison , The American Film 
Institute , J. F. Kennedy Center , 
Washington , D.C. 20566 


Antonio Chemasi 


Why Andy Likes Johnny 

Andy Warhol on the pleasures of watch¬ 
ing Johnny Carson: “ ‘The Tonight 
Show’ is always good simply because you 
never have to get embarrassed for Johnny 
Carson; he has TV magic, is always cool, 
clever, and American. Johnny doesn’t 
care about ‘issues’—he wants to make 
things easy by entertaining, and he does 
that night after night. When you look at 
him you never have to worry that he has a 
problem—you know he won’t fall apart. I 
probably would have enjoyed Dick Ca- 
vett’s shows more if he hadn’t stopped off 
at Yale on his way from Nebraska to New 
York.” 


“TV” by Andy Warhol. Esquire, 
December 1975. 


The Old Mustard 

At fifty, Paul Newman surveys his career 
in an interview and finds cause for worry 
and for wryness. On his acting: ‘‘The 
thing I’m concerned about right now is 
that I’m running out of original things, 
and I’m falling back on successful things I 
can get away with.” On script quality: ‘‘I 
get the best scripts, under the most presti¬ 


gious auspices. And they are uniformly 
bad. I have not read a serious film that’s 
any good.” On the state of drama: 
‘‘We’re stuck now with no new vision of 
life that seems to be dramatizable....The 
writers don’t know what to write about.” 
On The Towering Inferno : a ‘‘very dis¬ 
tinguished junk movie.” On playing ro¬ 
mantic leads in the years ahead: ‘‘I don’t 
know, but there’s a little mustard in the 
old fox yet!” On why he likes the media: 
They ‘‘kept assuring the public that in the 
last twenty years I’d only shacked up 
with two people—Joanne and Redford.” 


“Talking with Paul Newman” by Leonard 
Probst. The Atlantic, November 1975. 


One Minute Cram Course 

Howard Zieff, director of Hearts of the 
West , on why would-be filmmakers 
should make TV commercials: ‘‘It’s the 
greatest school in the world for film¬ 
makers because you face so many differ¬ 
ent problems—film problems, technical 
problems, dealings with actors. If any¬ 
body asked me, ‘What’s the quickest way 
to learn filmmaking?’ I would say, ‘You 
will learn more in a condensed period of 
time by going to work for a very success¬ 
ful commercial maker, someone who 
does a heavy flow of work, than you will if 
you go to work for a director who’s 
maybe going to do one picture in the next 
two years. Because in doing commercials 
you’ll get a cram course in what it’s all 
about.’ ” 


“Hearts of the West : An Interview with Di¬ 
rector Howard Zieff ” by Andrew C. Bobrow. 
Filmmakers Newsletter, November 1975. 


Happiness Is a PG 

Explicit language has caught up with ex¬ 
plicit images, Arthur Knight finds in a 
survey of some of 1975’s hotter films. In 
some cases language has surpassed im¬ 
age: For example, in Shampoo , where 
Julie Christie’s bold oral threats are mod¬ 
estly enacted under the table. Thanks to 
newspaper and community bans, Holly¬ 
wood has grown more cautious in the 
depiction of sex, hating the X rating, fear¬ 
ing the R, finding happiness with PG. But 
the significant films of 1975 kept their eye 
on sex, with ‘‘a critical, even cynical 
questioning of America’s life-style and 
sexual mores....” Knight cites films like 
Shampoo , Nashville , Day of the Locust , 
Lenny , and A Woman Under the Influ¬ 
ence , and most were R-rated. The past 
year also demonstrated that ‘‘the era of 
porno chic is just about over.” Fewer 
pornographic films are reaching “the $1 


million-plus big time”; and exhibitors are 
interested only in the “breakthrough 
films,” like Deep Throat , which reached 
beyond the regular fans. But the ‘ ‘general 
public’s curiosity about X-rated mer¬ 
chandise seems to have been sated.” 


“Sex in Cinema—1975’ ’ by Arthur Knight. 
Playboy, November 1975. 


Examining TV’s Doctors 

Television’s sacrosanct image of doctors 
took a realistic tarnishing this season with 
two new NBC shows—“Medical Story” 
and “Doctors Hospital”—which showed 
some doctors as charlatans and botchers. 
Otherwise, Peter Schrag complains, 
medical dramas remain the same: They 
are overawed by Professionalism and 
Medicine and they are aimed at women. 
If the new series “are beginning to re¬ 
place the physician-as-father-lover- 
seducer with the physician-as-rapist, the 
sexuality of the material—all that body 
work, all that examination room voyeur¬ 
ism—remains undiminished. ” Schrag be¬ 
lieves medical shows “finally provide 
training in how to be a patient...and they 
continue to reaffirm the essential inequal¬ 
ity between professional and client.” 
Television fails to convey “the idea that 
real health—physical, mental, or social— 
depends on confidence in self-manage¬ 
ment and in the ability to cope 


“The Great American Swashbucklers” by 
Peter Schrag. (MORE), November 1975. 


Kids and Commercials 

What effect does TV advertising have on 
children? A study for the Harvard Busi¬ 
ness Review has come up with some dis¬ 
turbing results. In interviews with forty- 
eight children between the ages of five 
and twelve, the authors found that most 
were too immature to handle the conven¬ 
tions of advertising language. They took 
literally what most of us take figuratively: 
“Chicken of the Sea is not the best tuna!” 
one nine-year-old complained. Exposure 
to advertising hypocrisy especially af¬ 
fected the seven- to ten-year-olds, who 
showed “growing anger and tension” and 
skepticism about adult authorities in gen¬ 
eral. The ten-year-olds, for example, 
“assume that advertising, like other as¬ 
pects of the adult world, always ‘lies.’ ” 
While eleven- and twelve-year-olds 
showed more sophistication with TV ad¬ 
vertising, they also seemed much less 
bothered by adult lying and hypocrisy. 
Most felt that advertising is sometimes 
designed to “trick” the consumer. The 
authors’ conclusion: “In most cultures, 
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adolescents have had to deal with social 
hypocrisy and with institutional lying. 
But today, TV advertising is stimulating 
preadolescent children to think about so¬ 
cially accepted hypocrisy. They may be 
too young to cope with such thoughts 
without permanently distorting their 
views of morality, society, and business.” 


“Young Viewers’ Troubling Response to TV 
Ads” by Thomas G. Bever, et al. Harvard 
Business Review, November-December 1975. 


Families That Live 
Together. . . 

Most prime-time network shows have an 
urban setting or urban flavor, but the city 
slickness is only skin deep. Stephanie 
Harrington examines television’s urban 
vision and finds it a traditional family- 
centered one: “In ten of the twenty urban 
situation comedies, the generations are 
sticking together—indeed, living together 
long after it’s necessary.” What the char¬ 
acters tell us in their babel of urban ac¬ 
cents “is that they believe in the tradi¬ 
tional values of home, family, and hard 
work.” True, social changes may pro¬ 
voke an occasional confrontation, Har¬ 
rington says, but they don’t “break the 
family connection.” The irony is that 
television is “ladling all this out...at a 
time when families in the real world are 
disintegrating; when children are moving 
out earlier and going farther away”; and 
also “when young people are picking 
apart the traditional fabric of home, fam¬ 
ily, and the work ethic....” Why is there 
this nostalgic TV view of what is essen¬ 
tially an earlier urban era? Because mod¬ 
ern despair doesn’t sell. The characters 
on prime-time television are not hip urban 
but “Old World—emotional, effusive, 
warm....” They satisfy our “yearning for 
the old social devices” which enabled our 
city predecessors “to cope with the alien¬ 
ation of urban life.” 


“Life in the Imaginary City” by Stephanie 
Harrington. Harper's, December 1975. 


Made by Movies 

On the New Wave movies of Truffaut, 
Godard, Resnais, and others: “If the 
New Wave directors were the first to dis¬ 
play explicitly within their films their own 
history as lovers of films, their characters 
were also people whose personal natures 
and attitudes toward the world had been 
affected, usually for the worst, by the 
experience of going to the movies.” 


“The Rise of the Auteur” by Leo Braudy. The 
Times Literary Supplement (London), 21 No¬ 
vember 1975. 


Canning It Quickly 

“Watching Hitchcock at work on the set 
is an education in precision and in econ¬ 
omy. Everything is very quiet, very po¬ 
lite, very ordered.” The set is for Family 
Plot , scheduled for release this spring, 
and watching the master was John Rus¬ 
sell Taylor. Work began in late 1973, with 
morning scriptwriting sessions between 
Hitchcock and Ernest Lehman, who 
wrote North by Northwest . Hitchcock 
has not slackened with age: “Lehman 
says if anything Hitchcock is now even 
more tight and meticulous in his script 
preparation....” Cast selection came 
only last spring. Taylor comments: “It is, 
I think, a fair indication of the small im¬ 
portance Hitchcock attaches to perform¬ 
ers among the various elements in the film 
that casting was left so late, until every¬ 
thing had been settled.” Shooting went 
ahead of schedule, everything following a 
carefully laid out plan. Sequences were 
shot in one take, at most two. Why so 
few? “If you know what you want,” 
Hitchcock says with some impatience, 
“and you know when you’ve got it, why 
do more?” Hitchcock’s word on the set is 
final, but at one point he’s challenged— 
by extras in a cathedral sequence. The 
master forbears, glowering, and when the 
shot is in the can shakes his head: “That’s 
what you would call directing idiots.” 


“Hitchcock’s 53rd” by John Russell Taylor. 
Sight and Sound, Autumn 1975. 


Nice Guy 

Hip Rolling Stone magazine dropped in 
on decidedly unhip Tony Orlando and 
concluded that he’s one of the nicest per¬ 
sons on television since Ted Mack. Or¬ 
lando’s music is—well—innocuous, but 
pleasant “after years of pop music’s 
striving for significance.” Audiences 
“just want to be entertained again,” his 
manager explains. “Music had to go back 
to something theatrical, where it started, 
and Tony’s got a good theater sense.” 
Will prime-time on CBS spoil a Puerto 
Rican Greek? Not yet. He brims with 
uncool enthusiasm, actually goes out of 
his way to greet his fans, shows up to 
supervise orchestra rehearsals, and no 
one—but no one—will say an unkind 
word about him. In a season when anti- 
CBS talk is a minor industry, Rolling 
Stone offers final proof of Orlando’s be¬ 
atific niceness. Comments Orlando: “I 
have very few bad things to say about 
CBS....” 


“Beyond the Cool Horizon: Tony Orlando 
and Dawn” by Tom Burke. Rolling Stone, 20 
November 1975. 
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A Refreshing New Focus 

On the full spectrum 
of film 

and television 



American Film 


Includes Each Month 


Dialogue on Film —a 16-page pull-out 
section featuring interviews with major 
industry figures. 

Film Festivals —in-depth reports on 
what’s happening in cinema .. . from 
Los Angeles to Moscow. 

Focus on Education —how our schools 
are nurturing the growth of our twen¬ 
tieth century art form. 

Explorations —examinations of inde¬ 
pendent filmmakers and their works and 
looks into the burgeoning entertainment 
revolution. 

Books— essay reviews, and excerpts 
from current publishing ventures on the 
film world. 


These features, along with informative 
articles by well-known contributors and 
striking photographs add up to a serious, 
highly readable, and entertaining maga¬ 
zine on our film community and 
industry. 

Take time now (using the attached 
card) to join your fellow film partisans 
as a member of The American Film 
Institute. And begin receiving your 
issues of American Film. 





“A man has the right to know 
what goes into the Scotch he drinks.” 

Cy —Sir James Buchanan 





Benrinnes 


Teaninich 


ranmore 


Dailuaine 


Mortlach 


Craigellachie 


Coleburn 


Oragganmore and g 
Dailuaine, are cher- \ 
ished products of the 
famed Glenlivet region, 


Buchanans i2.The Blend of Ideals. 


"At The House of Buchanan, 
we still believe and blend as 
my grandfather did. 

"It is a family tradition. 

"A matter of family pride. 

"Pride in the excellence 
of the blend which bears my 
grandfather’s name and mine, 
Buchanans 12. 


of Buchanan 

"That is why, unlike any 
premium blended Scotch whisky 
ever sold in America, we take 
pride in naming the principal 
single malts which, among other 
exceptional whiskies, go into 
our blend. 

"If you know fine Scotch, 
you will recognize them all. 

"And fully appreciate why 
the whiskies selected combine 
to set Buchanans 12 apart. 

"The selection is choice. 

"Limited to 12 'Ideals’. 

"Each the product of an 
old, established and well 
respected distillery. 

"Each and every one, from 
Balmenach through Teaninich, 
is a Highland whisky. 


"Together they combine to 
make Buchanan s 12 the 12-year-old 
blended Scotch with 'a heart of 
pure Highland whiskies’. 

"For no other single-malts 
but Highlands are used in 
Buchanan’s 12. 

"If you choose to sample it, 
you will find it as it was when 
it began: 

"Subtle. 

"Light. 

"But with tempered mellow¬ 
ness in both body and bouquet. 

"In your country, it is dearly 
priced. 

"And in very limited supply. 

"Because we neither can, nor 
will, mass-produce the Scotch that 
bears my grandfather’s name. 

"And mine.” 
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Glentauchers 
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iBlended Scotch Whisky 86.8 Proof Heublein, Inc. Hartford, Conn.n 



























































